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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
By Emma Estill-Harbour, Ph. D. 


The forty-first annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society was held in Muskogee on April 18 and 19. The program 
was planned by such able leaders as Federal Judge Robert L. 
Williams and Mr. Grant Foreman, one of Oklahoma’s outstanding 
historians. These men with the help of the Muskogee Historical 
Society provided a program and entertainment for the visitors 
which has had no equal in the history of the society. 

Wednesday, the first day of the meeting, a most interesting 
drive was made, which was to make real to the visitors the history 
of eastern Oklahoma—a part of the State full of romance and 
history of the Cherokees. This trip was under the guidance of 
Mr. Foreman, who knows so well the history of the Cherokee 
country. It was a long procession of state historians and lovers 
of history which the twelve automobiles and a large bus carried 
on the trip. . 

The itinerary was carefully planned by Mr. Foreman. The 
party left Muskogee at ten o’clock. As the cars passed through 
Keefeton, near the old stage road between Muskogee and Fort 
Smith, Mr. Foreman indicated that ten miles southwest was 
Honey Springs on the Texas Road, the oldest and most important 
road in Oklahoma, where the greatest battle of the Civil War in 
the Indian Territory was fought. From a distance was _ seen 
Connors State Agricultural College. 

At Webbers Falls the group gathered around Mr. Foreman 
who explained the history of the place, which dated back more 
than one hundred years and got its name from a Cherokee Chief 
named Walter Webber, who settled at the falls in 1829, and from 
the falls in the Arkansas River, which at one time had a drop of 
seven feet. Near here were the pioneer salt works of Webber and 
others, for the making of salt was one of the principal industries 
of this country at one time. 

The tourists arrived at Sallisaw at noon, where they were 
greeted by Mr. Roy Frye, who had made plans for the trip to the 
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home of Sequoyah. After lunch the group continued on its way. 
The dogwood which covered the hills, the most beautiful to be 
seen anywhere, called for many Ohs! and Ahs! from the visitors. 
When they arrived at the home of Mrs. Pearl Mathison, the auto- 
mobiles were left and from there it was only a short walk to one 
of the most historic places in Oklahoma, the home of Sequoyah. 
Here lived the most outstanding scholar of the Cherokees and 
most important factor in the history of Oklahoma. It is a log 
cabin and so well was it constructed that today, it is in good 
condition. Mr. Foreman explained that one room of the cabin 
was built by Sequoyah, also the fireplace, which is of native stone. 
The locks on the doors, had been made by Sequoyah, which reveals 
the fact that he could do other things besides invent an alphabet. 
The view from the log cabin was beautiful and just below the 
hill was the old spring, from which Sequoyah had obtained his 
water. Mrs. Mathison was a most charming hostess. On return- 
ing to her house, she exhibited a number of articles which had 
been the property of Sequoyah and presented Mr. Foreman with 
three plow points, for the Oklahoma Historical Society. 

The next place of interest was the Dwight Mission, which 
had been established in Arkansas by Presbyterian missionaries in 
1820 and moved to the present location in 1830. Mr. Harvey 
Hanson, the Superintendent met the visitors, took them first to 
the museum, where they saw a printing press used in the publica- 
tion of Cherokee tracts and books; they were then conducted 
through the dormitories,. visited the oldest house, which is said 
to be over a hundred years old; then escorted to the dining room, 
where the Indian students served most delicious refreshments. 
Mr. Hanson presented each guest with a Cherokee hymnal. 

Passing through the towns of Marble City and Stilwell, the 
next point of interest was an overshot water wheel used to run 
the grist mill; one of the visitors found the hidden lock and started 
the wheel, which is an immense affair. Some of the visitors stop- 
ped for a few minutes at the home of Boback Christie to see the 
chairs and other furniture which were made: by him and there in 
a small room, working by a lamp this old Indian was seen at his 
lathe doing very fine and skillful work. It was quite dark as they 
drove through the hills into Tahlequah, but the winding road 
revealed many beautiful streams and magnificent views which are 
never to be forgotten. 

At Tahlequah, the end of the ‘‘Trail of Tears’’, they visited 
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the building where the Cherokee girls were educated. The drive 
from Tahlequah to Muskogee was delightful, although too dark 
to see the many interesting places that Mr. Foreman explained 
as they were passing. This is one day that history was actually 
made real in Oklahoma, a day never to be forgotten by those who 
were fortunate enough to enjoy it. 

On Thursday, April 19, the forty-first annual meeting of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society was called to order by Judge Robert 
L. Williams of Muskogee, in the City Hall, who introduced State 
Representative Benj. Martin; Mr. Martin introduced Dr. Emma 
Hstill-Harbour, Vice President, who presided in the absence of 
the President Hon. Charles F. Coleord of Oklahoma City. The 
hall was most artistically decorated with American flags, and Ok- 
lahoma state flags, beautiful ferns and flowers. The Daughters 
of the American Revolution were the hostesses. Invocation was 
given by Reverend M. L. Butler of Okmulgee, who came to Indian 
Territory in 1878. Mr. Chal Wheeler in behalf of Mayor Reynolds 
welcomed the members of the Historical Society to Muskogee, tell- 
ing them of historic Muskogee and of the surrounding country ; he 
expressed the pleasure of the citizens of Muskogee that the Society 
had brought its annual meeting to Muskogee. 

The first address was by Dr. B. D. Weeks, President of Bacone 
College and also President of the Muskogee Historical Society, 
who reviewed the early history of Indian Territory. Before be- 
ginning his talk, Dr. Weeks paid the highest tribute to Judge 
Robert L. Williams and Mr. Grant Foreman. In speaking of their 
interest and work in the Historical Society, Dr. Weeks said, ‘‘ An 
organization is but the length and shadow of a man,’’ and these 
men had left a ‘‘long shadow indeed throughout the years.’’ In 
his talk which was most impressive and eloquent, Dr. Weeks spoke 
of the land of Sequoyah, of the honor due him, of Dr. Worcester, 
the missionary imprisoned in Georgia for preaching to the Chero- 
kees, who is buried near Muskogee, of Fort Gibson and the many 
prominent people who visited there and of its place in Oklahoma 
history. He also told of Millie Francis, ‘‘the modern Pocahontas.’’ 
The next address was given by Hon. John B. Meserve of Tulsa, 
who talked on the American Indian and the history of Oklahoma. 
Mr. Meserve gave a most interesting talk, for he has much knowl- 
edge of the history of the Indians of Oklahoma as well as all 
American Indians. He feels keenly that the white man has mis- 


treated the Indians. 
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One of the most delightful parts of the program was the 
music, which was in keeping with the occasion. The Bacone College 
Men’s Glee Club was first on the program. They sang ‘‘ Dear 
Land of Home’’ and ‘‘Old Man Noah’’. Later they sang ‘‘ Home 
on the Range’’. Mrs. B. D. Weeks was the accompanist. These 
songs were one of the high spots of the meeting. 

Another musical number was that of Mrs. Harriette Johnson 
Westbrook of Okmulgee, who sang three songs, two of her native 
songs in Mohawk, and one was a prayer in her native tongue. 
She was dressed in a gorgeous Indian costume, which was made 
for her by the wife of the late Chief Young Bear of the Arapaho 
tribe. The ornaments on the dress are at least one hundred and 
fifty years old. Mrs. Westbrook is a descendant of Sir Wiliam 
Johnson, first commissioner of Indian Affairs in America, and 
Joseph Brant, Chief of the Iroquois. 

After the program the society proceeded with its business 
session. A resolution was adopted expressing gratitude to Con- 
gressman W. W. Hastings for securing passage of the bill trans- 
ferring the records of the Five Civilized Tribes and other Indian 
Tribes to the Oklahoma Historical Society. Judge Williams pre- 
sented a picture of the first federal court building in Oklahoma 
to the society and also a copy of a historic protest against allot- 
ment of Choctaw lands. These were unanimously accepted by the 
society. Two amendments were passed, one was to prevent 
amendments from being presented in future state meetings and 
the other amendment was that a two-thirds vote of the entire state 
membership is necessary to amend the constitution. Sixty-nine 
new members were voted into the society. Okmulgee invited the 
1935 convention, and the invitation was endorsed by all the lead- 
ing organizations of the city of Okmulgee. The members of the 
society voted to accept the invitation. 

A letter was read from Superintendent J. Stanley Clarke of 
Boynton, giving the names of the two winners in a contest, and 
as they were present, they were asked to stand and were most 
enthusiastically received. 

The gavel used in the morning session was made by Chief 
John L. Templeton, and was presented to Dr. Harbour. With a 
vote of thanks to everyone who had been so very kind to us in 
Muskogee, Sallisaw, Dwight Mission, and other places, Dr. Har- 
bour, with the gavel which had been presented to her, declared the 
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forty-first annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
adjourned. 

It was arranged that on Thursday afternoon following the 
program and business meeting, the visitors should visit Fort Gib- 
son and it was with pleasure that about one hundred and fifty 
members accepted the invitation to luncheon of the Old Fort Club, 
at the American Legion Hut, in Fort Gibson. Only one thing 
marred another perfect trip and that was the absence of Mr. 
Grant Foreman, who was too ill to accompany the visitors to Fort 
Gibson. Immediately after lunch, the President of the Old Fort 
Club, expressed pleasure at having as their guests the members 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society and Dr. Harbour responded 
by thanking the club for their kindness and the delicious luncheon. 

Dr. Weeks assisted by Mrs. Edith Walker was to guide the 
visitors through Fort Gibson, which is probably the most historic 
place in Oklahoma. The first place visited was the oldest house 
at the Fort, the home of Miss Bess Howard, built in 1818 of native 
stone. In the house is a rose-wood piano, the first to be purchased 
in the Indian Territory. The house was used as officers’ quarters 
while Fort Gibson was being constructed. From the old house 
the group wended its way to the National Cemetery, the only one 
in Oklahoma; here Dr. Weeks presented the members to Super- 
intendent Harry A. Williamson, who conducted them through the 
cemetery pointing out the grave of Tiana Rogers over which is 
a stone with this legend 

Sacred to the Memory of 
TAHLIHINA 
Cherokee wife of 
Gen. Sam Houston, Liberator of Texas. 
Died at Wilson’s Rock, Cherokee Nation. 
In the year 1838 
Removed to Fort Gibson, May 30, 1905. 
In any event, the name of the gravestone is incorrect. Tah-li-hina 
is a Choctaw word. Also graves of Captain Billy Bowlegs; Vivia 
and Charles O’Collin one of the architects of Fort Gibson. These 
graves and many more of historic interest are laid out in a circle. 
Another marker of interest, although not in the cemetery, is that 
of Montfort Stokes, probably the only revolutionary war soldier 
buried in Oklahoma. The history of Montfort Stokes is inter- 
esting. One-time United States Senator and also Governor of North 
Carolina. Andrew Jackson sent him to Indian Territory as Com- 
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missioner for the Indians. He died in 1842 at Fort Gibson and 

his life there has been noted by the Daughters of the American 

Revolution. Next were visited the remaining buildings at the 

old Fort, the non-commission officers’ quarters, the old blacksmith 

shop and the chapel. These buildings should be preserved, for 
the masonry is still good and they are of real historic value to 

Oklahoma. Here it was that Jefferson Davis served as a lieuten- 

ant before he went to Kentucky to marry Sarah Knox Taylor 

daughter of Zachary Taylor. Here also John Howard Payne vis- 
ited. From here Thomas Nuttall, English naturalist, professor 
at Harvard College, made trips to the plains and studied vegeta- 
tion. George Catlin studied Indian life and painted Indian por- 
traits, and Washington Irving made a visit at the Fort as the 
guest of Col. Matthew Arbuckle and gathered material for his 

‘Tour on the Prairies’’. If your imagination is good, you close 

your eyes and see all the gaiety at Fort Gibson in the early 

nineteenth century as Mrs. Walker told of the important events 
that had taken place at this romantic spot. The old well was 
visited, which was used during the life of the old Fort. 

At Okay, on the bank of the Verdigris River, the Muskogee 
Indian Territory Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revy- 
olution have placed a stone marker, which bears the following 
inscription : 

“TEXAS ROAD The most ancient and important trail through 
Oklahoma. 

THREE FORKS At the head of navigation of the Verdigris 
River the oldest trading post in Oklahoma dating from 
1812. 

CREEK AND OSAGE Indian Agencies on the east and west banks 
of the river below the falls of the Verdigris in buildings 
acquired from Col. A. P. Chouteau in 1828. 

THE FIRST PARTY of emigrating Creek Indians were landed 
here in February, 1828. Between here and Fort Gibson 
Sam Houston resided during his stay with the Cherokee 
Indians, 1829-1832 

IRVING TRAIL Near this spot on October 10, 1832 Washington 
Irving forded the river on his ‘Tour on the Prairies’.’’ 

From Okay, the visitors went to Bacone College, where they 
were most charmingly entertained by Dr. and Mrs. Weeks and the 
faculty of Bacone College. Tea was served at the Art Lodge 
where the visitors were welcomed by Ataloa, noted Indian prin- 
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cess. Bacone College is one of the outstanding schools for Indian 
students in the United States. 

After a most pleasant visit at Bacone College, the visitors 
returned to Muskogee to leave for their homes. It was with re- 
gret that this most interesing and most successful meeting had 
closed. 

But the members left with a feeling that historic Fort Gibson 
and the home of Sequoyah, the two most historie places in Okla- 
homa should be the property of the State of Oklahoma. 
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TEMPERANCE MEETINGS AMONG THE 
CHOCTAWS 


By Peter J. Hudson 


In October in the year 1876 announcement was given that a 
temperance meeting would be held at Big Lick or Lukfata Chito 
Church in Nashoba County, about 45 miles north of Eagletown. 
I was then about sixteen years old. Such an organization had 
existed in Eagle County but had been discontinued after Rev. 
Cyrus Byington removed to Ohio. About ten constituted a party 
that attended from Eagle County. My mother, Ahobatima Hud- 
son, and her sons, Daniel Hudson, Wash Hudson and myself, and 
Cornelius Homa, son of John Homa, a brother of Fuli Homa, 
Creek Indians, captured by Choctaw Allies under Gen. Andrew 
Jackson in Creek War of 1812, and afterwards adopted, were in 
the party. Starting from Eagletown we took the Ipalvmmi Trail- 
way a route followed by an old Choctaw named Ipalvmmi on 
hunting trips, going northward on east side of Mountain Fork 
River to a point then known as Buffalo Creek settlement. 

We crossed what was known at that time as Sam Williams’ 
Mountain when we came into a branch of a wagon road known as 
‘‘Tiine Road,’’ extending from Ultima Thule northward near the 
state line, which we followed about ten miles to Buffalo Creek 
settlement about eight miles south of what is now Smithville, Okla- 
homa. My cousin, Mrs. Naney Watson, Julius Bohanan, Isaac 
Watson and Ipalvmmi and others composed Buffalo Creek settle- 
ment. As most of them had gone to the Temperance meeting at 
Big Lick, we proceeded to a fork in the road, where taking the 
wrong road we found ourselves three miles west of Big Lick at 
the home of Nelson McCoy, traveling north a short distance to 
Mountain Fork River, and crossing it just below the mouth of 
Eagle Fork River, thence on a little further when we came to 
the road coming from Mt. Zion and Felikatvbbi (now Bethel) 
settlements, about thirty miles west of Buffalo Creek settlement. 
Hearing a great commotion we saw much dust flying in the air 
which turned out to be a Temperance Army of about one hundred 
strong coming from different settlements, through the ‘‘Narrows,’’ 
formed in a line, all on horse back, one after the other, with 
regular officers, a man in front beating a drum and _ another 
playing a flute. A stop for rest being had at Eagle Fork Creek, 
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they proceeded in order to Big Lick Church, the appointed place 
for the gathering. I learned afterwards that the flute player 
was Jonas Watson, a full blood, of Mt. Zion Church settlement 
located about ten miles north of where Bethel is now located. 
Having scouts on the look-out for enemies they met us and find- 
ing that we were friends going to the meeting place, they re- 
quested us to join their delegation, which we did. A short dis- 
tance further on we came to Eagle Fork where we watered 
our ponies. Just below the Eagle Fork crossing was said to be 
the home of Judge Mitanvbbi. William Bryant lived on Eagle 
Fork six miles north of that point at a place now called Octavia 
when he was elected Principal Chief in 1870. When he first came 
from Mississippi he settled near Waterhole Church on Waterhole 
Creek in Red River County near Red River. 

The horses having rested the temperance army again forming 
in line, with the drum beating and the flute playing began to 
advance. The scouts going on ahead came back and reported no 
enemy in sight. Whiskey was called Miko-Homa, meaning ‘‘red 
king.’’ It was Miko-Homa that they were fighting. They sent 
a messenger ahead to the meeting ground with a message that 
the army from Mt. Zion and Felikatvbbi settlements was coming. 
We proceeded on our way, still in line, the line of march arriving 
at the meeting ground late in the evening. The former arrivals 
had formed a line, including men, women, and children, a line at 
least 400 yards long. We dismounted tying our horses and form- 
ing in line. Numbering about 120 we began to march and met 
the other line on the ground. Passing on the left, we shook hands 
with those in that line. The older Indians would say ‘‘‘‘Ittibapish- 
hili ma’’ meaning ‘‘My brother.’’ In that way those who were on 
the ground and all those coming in shook hands with each other 
and proceeded to the church house. Then someone delivered the 
welcome address and it was answered by a member of our line. 
All this was in Choctaw language. Then each person was num- 
bered, 1, 2, 3, and on to 120, and the first ten taken in charge by a 
man for Camp No. 1 who informed them that theirs was Camp No. 
1, and that they were to eat and sleep there and not to wait to be 
told to come to eat. Then those numbered 11 to 20 were taken 
in charge by the man in charge of Camp No. 2, and so on until the 
last ten in the same manner were taken to Camp No. 12, there 
being twelve camps. 
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We were allowed to turn our ponies loose and to go into a 
corn field nearby to gather corn for them. 

The people who attended the meeting were Choctaws from 
Wade, Cedar, Boktuklo, Eagle and other counties, about five or 
six hundred Choctaws being in attendance. I do not remember 
seeing a white man there. Houston Labor, a Mexican, who had 
intermarried with a Choctaw woman, was at that meeting. He 
rode a fine horse which pranced around in an open place where 
everybody could see him. Men like Nashoba Noah, Imiyabi, 
Phillip Noah, all of Mt. Zion and all able speakers, and Captain 
Nanomatvbbi of Cedar County, were there. 

During the week days, different subjects were assigned to the 
speakers, such as farming, schools and government, but the whiskey 
question was discussed fully. A speaker would picture whiskey 
as being Miko-Homa (red king) and proceed to use all of his 
eloquence to show the evil habits of any one who followed Miko- 
Homa. He would describe Miko Homa as taking his money, his 
property and bringing suffering to his wife and children; that he 
would take all that he loved away from him and then throw him 
in a mud hole and drag him through just as though he was a hog, 
and the people would be urged to sign a pledge that they would 
not use intoxicating liquor and exert their influence to help the 
officers keep the whiskey out of the country. Sunday was devoted 
to preaching and prayer. 

In 1856, twenty years before this meeting, Simon L. Hobbs 
of Lenox Church, Wade County, about twelve miles east of Tali- 
hina, reported that 238 Choctaws had signed the total abstinence 
pledge, temperance meetings at that early date being held. 

The treaty of 1820 provided for organizing officers to be 
known as Light Horsemen to keep whiskey out of the Choctaw 
country. In accordance with that treaty a prohibition law was 
passed and Light Horsemen organized to drive the whiskey ped- 
dlers out of the country. They did their work well and succeeded 
in it to a great extent. As time went on the Choctaws worked 
it out among themselves and formed the organization described 
above which tended to help keep whiskey out of the country. 
After such organizations were discontinued no organized effort 
has since existed among the Indians to cause the Choctaw people 
to keep from using intoxicating drinks. Probably the meeting 
I attended was the last temperance meeting as such held by them. 
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A CENTURY OF PROHIBITION 


By Grant Foreman 


Choctaw Indians many years ago said that Neal Dow the Maine 
apostle of temperance was yet a boy when the first ‘‘council fire 
against whisky was kindled’’ by them. 

No class of people in this country had more reason to under- 
stand and dread the evils of intemperance than the American In- 
dians. Particularly susceptible, they were from an early day the 
victims of white exploiters armed with this most potent weapon of 
spoliation. The government in the administration of what passed 
for an Indian policy, enacted laws intended to protect the Indians 
from its devastating influence. As far back as 1802 in what was 
ealled the Indian intercourse act the president was empowered in 
his discretion to prevent tthe sale of liquor to the Indians. Twenty 
years later congress strengthened his hands slightly by the grant 
of power to search the stocks of traders in the Indian country for 
ardent spirits. In 1834 after the enactment of Jackson’s famous 
Indian Removal bill and the emigration of the Indians from the 
southern states was under way, a measure was enacted declaring a 
vast domain west of the Mississippi River to be ‘‘Indian Country.”’ 
This measure revised and superceded the intercourse act and strin- 
gent laws with severe penalties were enacted to prevent the intro- 
duction and manufacture of liquor in the region. Under the sup- 
posed protection of this act most of the Indians arrived in the 
West at the end of the tragic forced migration from their ancestral 
homes in the southern states. 

But while outlawing whisky in the Indian country when 
introduced by others, the government reserved to itself the use 
of it in negotiations with the Indians. For the employment of 
liquor equally with bribery of the responsible members of the 
tribes became part of governmental policy in dealing with the In- 
dians east of the Mississippi River. Hand in hand these two 
agencies for influencing reluctant Indians were employed by 
representatives of the government delegated to negotiate ‘“‘treaties’’ 
with the Red Man. Though dignified by the name, the hundreds 
of so-called ‘‘treaties’’ between the United States government and 
the Indian tribes were in nearly all instances documents by which 
the Indians were wheedled out of parts of their lands; few that 
did not contain cession of their tribal domain. 

To the more intelligent Indians, treaties with the government 
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came to have the sinister significance of territorial divestiture and 
to be associated with whisky and bribery, gatherings at which the 
Indians were gorged with meat and the smartest and most influ- 
ential of them were treated freely to liquor and in return for 
signing the desired papers, returned home with money in their 
pockets. 

Ag part of the plan of the white people engaged in driving 
the Indians from their homes, vendors were permitted to go about 
the Indian country without let or hindrance selling whisky to the 
inhabitants to hasten their ruin and break down their morale and 
resistance to removal. On the sad journey to the West shameless 
white men all along the route dogged the footsteps of the unhappy 
Indians selling them whisky as long as they had a penny left or 
a horse, gun or blanket, to trade for it. The appalling death rate 
of between fifteen and twenty thousand Indians during the re- 
moval and the first two or three years after their arrival in the 
West was due in no small degree to the curse of the white man’s 
liquor. 

Immediately on the arrival of the immigrant Indians in the 
present Oklahoma, whisky sellers by the hundreds set up their 
shops on the borders of Missouri, Arkansas and Texas. Others 
more venturesome brought the contraband into the country by 
land and up the Arkansas River. The introduction of whisky by 
water grew to such proportions that an army post was established 
on the river bank about ten miles west of the Arkansas line. Here 
at Fort Coffee a company of the Seventh Infantry was stationed 
to intercept boats ascending the river. All boat captains were 
warned to stop here for inspection of their cargoes under threat 
of having their boats fired into by a cannon mounted in the fort 
if they failed. Fifty-two steamboats stopped for examination in 
a sixty-day period during the summer of 1835. Not far north of 
the Arkansas River was a road of evil repute running from Fort 
Smith to the interior of the Cherokee and Creek nations called 
the ‘“Whisky Road”’ testifying to the boldness and success of those 
who scorned the risk of detection. 

The immigrant Indians who came from the southern states 
to live in the present Oklahoma are called the Five Civilized 
Tribes. Not the least of their claims to that name is the fact that 
many years ago they began to observe the harm to their people 
produced by the introduction and use of whisky and took measures 
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to combat it. No white people ever had such cause to fear it from 
observing its devastating results. 

In 1801 the chiefs of the Choctaw nation were induced to meet 
commissioners of the United States and agree upon a treaty yield- 
ing part of their domain, accept new boundaries, and grant a road- 
way through their territory to the Mississippi River. Indignant 
at what they saw there the proud chiefs addressing the commis- 
Sioners said: ‘‘We came here sober; we wish to go away so; we, 
therefore, request that the strong drink, which we understand our 
brothers have brought here, may not be distributed.”’ 

In the subsequent treaty of 1820 where a further divestiture 
of their tribal domain was achieved by Andrew Jackson and an- 
other United States commissioner, the Choctaw representatives 
had a provision incorporated that an agent should be appointed 
to live in their Nation vested with power to seize and confiscate 
all the whisky that might be brought into their country ; that intro- 
duced by the agent or the three principal chiefs was excepted, as 
the provision was intended ‘‘to promote sobriety among all classes 
of the red people in the nation, but particularly the poor.”’ 

The people in the Five Civilized Tribes like the whites were 
of all classes ranging from the aristocrat who farmed with several 
hundred slaves to the poorest and least intelligent who belonged 
to what-were called in the tribes ‘‘common people.’’ There were 
the thrifty and improvident, the temperate and intemperate. 
After the arrival of the immigrant Indians in the West impover- 
ished, broken-spirited, and embittered at their enforced removal 
from the homes they loved, a large part of them were easy prey 
to the unscrupulous whites along the border of Indian Territory 
who sold them whisky in exchange for their meager substance. 
The removal of the Choctaw Indians was substantially completed 
by 1833 and for the next few years sickness and whisky took a sad 
toll of life and stamina. The intelligent leaders of the tribe rallied 
round the indomitable missionaries who accompanied them west 
and organized temperance societies to which there were many ad- 
herents among the Indians. Laws were adopted by the Indians 
in council to prevent the introduction and sale of whisky in their 
country ; and in 1849 a petition was circulated and signed by many 
people praying the Texas legislature to prevent the sale of whisky 
by citizens of that state to members of the Choctaw tribe. 

Creek removal was accomplished principally through the win- 
ter of 1836-37 and was a more tragic undertaking than that of the 
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Choctaw Indians. Thousands of them died along the way and the 
white whisky sellers completed the demoralization of most of the 
survivors who gave themselves up to drunkenness and debauchery. 
However, as soon as the leaders of the tribe got their government 
to functioning again, encouraged by the missionaries they began 
enacting measures to prevent the introduction of liquor with some 
measure of success. 

But it was in the Cherokee Nation that the temperance move- 
ment took form in its most interesting and spectacular aspect. The 
most of this tribe was removed through the autumn and winter of 
1838 overland through Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri and 
Arkansas, to their new home in the Indian Territory. About four 
thousand of them died on the way and the survivors were so im- 
pressed by the dreadful effects produced by the sellers of whisky 
deliberately conceived by the whites to force them from their old 
home, and by those along their unhappy route, called by them 
‘The Trail of Tears’’, that they had scarcely begun to erect new 
homes in the strange country to which they had been forced, when 
they called temperance meetings to formulate plans for the sup- 
pression of the introduction and sale of liquor in their new country. 

In April, 1839, the month of the arrival of the last of the em- 
igrants, meetings were held at the homes of Rev. Jesse Bushy- 
head and W. A. Adair, near the Arkansas line, and resolutions 
were signed by one hundred Cherokees at one and sixty-two at the 
other, declaring that all whisky introduced in the Nation should 
be seized and destroyed; if the person so introducing it were a 
Cherokee citizen he should be punished, and if a white man he 
should be reported to the commanding officer of the nearest mili- 
tary post. The Cherokees present organized a company of light- 
horse consisting of a captain, heutenant and twenty men to carry 
their resolutions into effect, and the signers bound themselves to 
render all assistance in their power. But their neighbors saw 
something sinister in the plans for curtailing their sales of liquor 
and carried tales to the commanding officer at Fort Gibson that 
the Indians were inciting reprisals against the forces that removed 
them from their old homes in Georgia. 

The Cherokee people reestablished their government, adopted 
a constitution and code of laws in the autumn of 1839 and return- 
ed to an era of government by laws enacted by their legislative 
body, construed by their courts and administered by their chief 
and other constitutional officers. The Cherokee Temperance So- 
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ciety had been organized in 1836 among the few thousand Cher- 
okee Indians already living in the West and by 1843 the combined 
factions of the tribe contributed a total of over two thousand mem- 
bers to this temperance organization. This society held annual 
meetings where the evil effects of the use of liquor were impressed 
upon all who would listen, and in that year more than 400 addi- 
tional names were added to the rolls. 

So influential had the temperance movement become at this 
time that the Cherokee National council on October 25, 1841 en- 
acted stringent laws against the introduction and sale of liquor in 
the Cherokee country. These laws were printed and circulated 
all over the Cherokee Nation for the information of all; and re- 
mained on the statutes of the Cherokee Nation as long as it existed. 
An important Indian council in the summer of 1843 at Tahlequah, 
the capital of the Cherokee Nation, was attended by representa- 
tives of eighteen western tribes of Indians. Hundreds of Indians 
were in attendance and the Cherokee sheriff of the district seized 
and destroyed over 1700 gallons of whisky brought to the neigh- 
borhood in barrels, jugs and bottles for sale to the people gather- 
ed there. 

Besides the annual meetings of the national temperance so- 
ciety, auxilliary societies were organized in different parts of the 
Nation so that all the people of the tribe were under the influence 
of the movement. Stirring meetings were held and speeches were 
made in English and Cherokee. Those gathered at these meetings 
sang ‘‘Stalks Abroad a Direful Foe,’’ ‘‘The Penitent Rum Drink- 
er,’ and ‘‘The Drunkard’s Dying Wife’’; ‘‘The Drunkard’s 
Wife,’’ was sung to the tune of ‘‘Ingleside.’’ And the children 
sang ‘‘Come and Join the Temp’rance Army,”’ and ‘‘Away with 
Melancholy, nor doleful Changes Ring.’’ And the people were 
then invited to come forward and sign the pledge. And they did 
sign. Surely these were earnest people to have been moved by 
such songs. 

Cherokees came to these meeting from many miles around; 
they crowded the little log church or school house for hours 
listening to the programs while hundreds unable to gain admit- 
tance stood around the building. Dr. Elizur Butler, the mission- 
ary who shared Dr. Worcester’s martyrdom in the Georgia peni- 
tentiary for his devotion to the Cherokees, fascinated the people 
with exhibitions of ‘‘Dr. Sewell’s plates’? which contained pic- 
tures of the stomach of a ‘‘beastly drunkard’’ to compare with 
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the normal organ of a man who did not drink. ‘‘This is a new 
source of information to our people respecting deleterious effects 
of intoxicating drink and one I think well calculated to make a 
deep impression on the mind,’’ said an intelligent Cherokee. The 
good doctor traveled all over the Cherokee Nation showing and 
explaining his plates to everybody who would look and _ listen. 
Leaving with one group or household his lesson of temperance, he 
would pass on to impress others. 

The temperance movement grew until it transcended in inter- 
est all other subjects of general concern in the Cherokee Nation. 
A Young Men’s Temperance Society was organized with several 
hundred recruits and to make a particular appeal to the youth of 
the Nation a society called The Cold Water Army was formed 
in which many children were enrolled. They met annually in 
November at their National capital where they would ‘‘form a 
march of allegience’’ around the capital square, carrying banners 
and singing temperance songs written and set to music by the 
Rev. Samuel A. Worcester, the Presbyterian missionary who also 
printed temperance tracts on his press at Park Hill. 

With great good sense William P. Ross, secretary of the 
Cherokee Temperance Society, and nephew of the chief, John 
Ross, stressed the significance of the organization and education of 
the children under the banner of temperance: ‘‘Commencing thus 
early in life, to march along the path of temperance, these youthful 
soldiers, now the beauty and hope of our country, and hereafter 
to become its mothers, fathers, laborers, law-givers, and guides, 
must exercise an immense influence, and perhaps are those des- 
tined to consummate the great cause in which they have enlisted.’’ 

Rey. Mr. Worcester traveled all over the Cherokee Nation 
carrying in his wagon a little melodeon or ‘‘seraphine’’ and his 
daughter who played accompaniments wherever people congre- 
gated, for the singing of her father’s temperance songs; in log 
churches, or school houses, or homes, under brush arbors, under 
the shade of forest trees, or in the open on the bank of a stream 
or beside a cooling spring, Mr. Worcester taught the people to sing 
temperance songs and preached to them on the evils of intemper- 
ance. The Cherokee Advocate, the national newspaper, printed 
half in English and half in the Cherokee characters invented by 
the great Cherokee, Sequoyah, was an ardent supporter and aided 
tremendously in spreading the gospel of temperance. 

During this period of intense concern in this vital subject 
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the agent of the Cherokee people was the gallant Pierce M. Butler, 
former governor of South Carolina, who departed from the Cher- 
okee country to command the Palmetto Regiment and lay down 
his life at the Battle of Churubusco, Mexico, in 1847. Upon the 
termination of hig service as Cherokee Indian agent he made a 
final report which contains some interesting observations on the 
working of the temperance movement among the Indians: 

““Temperance has been a God-send to the Cherokee nation. 
Its progress has been marked by a successful suppression of vice, 
and a happy subjugation of the turbulent and deprayed passions. 
The number of members is, as will be seen, about 2,700—a larger 
proportion of the whole people than can be found in any other 
of equal extent of population. Private associations among them- 
selves of a similar character, produce a like effect, working, per- 
haps, a more lasting and permanent reformation, from the fact 
that they pride themselves on their undeviating adherance to a 
promise, and their fidelity to this pledge. The saving influence 
of this society shows itself not only in the voluntary abstinence 
from the use of spirits, but also in their manifest demonstration 
of an intention to prevent its importation into their country.’’ 

And there is something strangely familiar and prophetic in 
the following wise monitory words of Agent Butler: ‘‘From my 
observation and acquaintance with the Indian Tribes, I am de- 
cidedly of opinion that all restrictive laws or arbitrary action by 
superior power is productive of evil consequences... The effect 
of the present law is to introduce by stealth, liquors of a bad 
quality, and at exhorbitant prices, whilst the consumption is in- 
duced by frolics in a spirit and temper in proporton to the efforts 
to restrain the inclination.’’ 

Interest in the temperance movement was not sporadic. The 
meetings were kept up year after year until the country was 
devastated by the Civil War. ‘‘That last meeting before the Civil 
War put a stop to all such things was on July 4, 1860, after the 
death of its founder’’ said his daughter, Mrs. Hannah Hitchcock. 
“(On that day 125 children marched in line around the public 
square at Tahlequah. Every child carried a little banner with 
a printed device; the girls’ banners white, the boys’ pink, besides 
the twenty-foot streamer at the head of the line with ‘‘Cold Water 
Army”’ in large letters painted on it and many other banners of 
different devices and mottoes. The years had passed until I was 
no longer a child; two of my children marched in that company, 
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and a third one, too small to keep up, was carried by her father 
alongside. ”’ 

Then came that dark hiatus, that war in which the Indians 
had no concern and tried to remain neutral; when they were forced 
to take sides and flee to the north and south leaving their homes 
and flocks to be looted and burned by the bushwhacker. Then 
after the years when with faltering efforts they attempted to re- 
construct their homes and governments, temperance again became 
a vital subject with the Indians. 

The introduction of railroads and the influx of white people 
and the building of towns in the Indian country brought fresh 
inroads of whisky to demoralize the Indians and perplex their 
lawmakers. For a time Federal courts in the adjoining states 
exercised jurisdiction over the Indian Territory and attempted 
to stem the illicit tide of liquor. The government took from the 
Five Civilized Tribes the western half of their domain for the 
settlement of prairie Indians and later opened this area to white 
settlement and made of it Oklahoma Territory. The Indian Ter- 
ritory then remained an Indian country into which the law for- 
bade the introduction of liquor, legal in all the adjoining territory 
and states. The Indians published their laws against the intro- 
duction and vending of whisky and endeavored consistently if 
unsuccessfully to enforce them. 

Federal courts were then set up in the Indian Territory and 
the fight against the introduction of liquor continued. An army 
of United States marshals boarded passenger trains entering the 
Territory from Kansas, Arkansas and Texas, prodded under the 
seats of the passengers for suspicious packages; suit cases were 
lifted and shaken for the clink of glass or the gurgle of whisky 
in the bottle. Suspicious trunks garnered from baggage room and 
express office were brought to court houses and opened; and 
where thousands of bottles were smashed the earth and the sides 
of brick buildings for years were bathed in illicit liquor. ‘‘Drug 
stores’? sprang up over the land where liquors were retailed. The 
United States courts appointed scores of commissioners who held 
inferior courts in which thousands of liquor cases were heard. 
When they made it teo hard to bring whisky into the country 
‘““Chill Tonies’’, ‘‘Peruna,’’ ‘‘Bitters’’, ‘‘lemon extract’’ and other 
substitutes had an extensive vogue. 

The inroads of whites and the resulting problems of govern- 
ment resulted in a movement to induce the Indians to relinquish 
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communal holdings of their tribal domain, and agree to the allot- 
ment of their lands in severalty. When that was accomplished 
the next step was to make a state out of this Indian country, which 
had been in contemplation for many years, much against the 
wishes of the Indians and in violation of the promises incorpor- 
ated in their treaties. Congress provided for this in an act that 
permitted the admission to the Union of a new state to be formed 
of Oklahoma Territory and Indian Territory combined, with a 
number of conditions, including a provision that the constitution 
should prohibit for twenty-one years the introduction of liquor 
into the new state. In compliance therewith the constitution upon 
which the State of Oklahoma was admitted in 1907 contains an 
article prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
for twenty-one years and thereafter until the people of the State 
shall amend the constitution. Besides this protection, stringent 
federal laws still forbade the introduction and sale of such liquors 
in the eastern half of the State of Oklahoma that was formerly 
the Indian Territory. This area remained until today practically 
all that is left of that vast western ‘‘Indian Country’’ created 
and impressed in 1834 with prohibitory laws relating to liquor. 

Repercussions of the recent repeal of the Highteenth Amend- 
ment are evidenced by the measure lately enacted by Congress 
and signed by President Roosevelt repealing the federal laws on 
the subject as they apply specially to Oklahoma. And now after 
a century of federal prohibition a petition is being circulated in 
the state to secure the necessary signatures for initiating a vote 
to repeal the prohibition section of the Oklahoma constitution, 
with a good prospect for its success. 

When this measure shall have been effected the eastern half 
of Oklahoma will lose the last of the legal and political distine- 
tions that for a century have set the region apart from the re- 
mainder of the country. And for the first time in one hundred 
years and thenceforth such protection against the liquor traffic as 
150,000 Indians may enjoy, will rest entirely on local sentiment 
of more than two million white fellow citizens of the state and 
general laws enacted by Congress. 
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A TRIAL AND EXECUTION AMONG THE CREEKS 


On the night of Jan. 1, 1896, at a dance, Timmie Jack whilst 
drunk killed James Brown (both Euchees) with a knife. Being 
apprehended he was charged and tried at Isparhecher court 
ground 4 miles west of Beggs, for murder, in the Okmulgee Dis- 
trict court the following proceeding being shown by the records 
of said court: 


Muskogee Nation } 
vs } Murder 
Timmie Jack J 


Charged with killing one Jas. Brown. This crime was com- 
mitted on the night of January Ist, 1896 against the peace and 
dignity of the said nation. 


Witnesses for Prosecution. Dft. Witnesses. 


Jas. Brown 

Geo. Long 

Daniel Bigpond 
Andy Johnson 
Lyra Brown 
Karthoney 

Thos. Brown 
Stanwaitie Bighead 
John Stilla 


Pros. Atty. & Assistants: 


Thos Grayson 
Ben MeIntosh 
S. J. Haynes 
Jeffry Smith 
R. R. Bruner 


Austin Anderson 
Woxey Harjo 
Keeper Johnson 
George West 
Isaac Manuel 
Pompey Phillips 


Sandy 

Alloe 

John Stella 
Stanwaitie Bighead 
Candy Squire 
James ”’ 

Kethe 

Conge 

Willam Littlehead 
Dft. Attorneys: 
C. B. Perryman 
Lewis MeGilbra 
George Tiger 

Alex Davis 


JURY 


Wash Adams 
Ben Porter 
Timmie Tiger 
Skianger 
Joseph Gibson 
E. E. Hardridge 
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The jury in this case failed to agree on a verdict and turned 
the case back to the court Febry. 25th, 1896. 


On a second trial the following proceedings are shown by 


the record: 


Muskogee Nation 
vs 
Timmie Jack 


Murder 


Charged with killing Jas. Brown. This crime was committed 
on the night of the lst of January 1896, against the peace and 


dignity of the said Nation. 


Pros. Witnesses: 
James Brown 
George Long 

Daniel Bigpond 
Karthlona 

Thomas Brown 
Stanwaitie Bighead 
John Stilla 


Pros. Atty and Assistants: 


Thomas Grayson 
Ben McIntosh 
Sam J. Haynes 
Jeffry Smith 

R. R. Bruner 


Lincoln Postoak 
Wm. Eufaula 
Stanwaitie 
Martin Davis 
Marchie 
Pufney Tiger 


Dft. Witnesses 
Sandy 

Ello 

Candy Squire 
Kittie 

Wm. Littlehead 


Dft. Attys: 

C. B. Perryman 
Lewis MeGilbra 
George W. Tiger 
Alex Davis 

O. A. Morton 
Jim Haynes 


JURY 


Pigeon Scott 
Tulmarsey 
Harris Berryhill 
Sandy Tobler 
David Barnwell 
Turner Bradley 


VERDICT 


We the jury selected to decide the above case after a care- 
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ful investigation of all the evidence in the case find the defend- 


ant guilty of murder as charged in the indictment. 
Lincoln Postoak 


Foreman 
J. H. Lyneh, Clk. Approved 
Sentenced to be shot J. F. Marshall 
between the hours of 9 A. M. Judge, Okmulgee Dist. 


and 4 P. M. April 28th, 1896. 
Reprieved 3 days by Isparhecher. 
Executed in accordance with law. 

After sentence he was brought to Okmulgee and confined 
under guard in the Council House. At his rquest he was per- 
mitted to go home in charge of a lighthorseman, returning to 
Okmulgee a day before he was to be executed. The lighthorse- 
man who was to execute him not having been aligned with him 
as a friend, and desiring a friend to shoot him he requested the 
trial Judge to designate his friend Pleasant (Duke) Berryhill, 
the Sheriff of Okmulgee County, to execute him, which request 
the Judge granted. 

‘Whilst a carpenter and another party were making his 
coffin in a blacksmith shop in Okmulgee, Timmie Jack came by, 
his wife with him, looking at it and buttoning up his coat he 
laid down in it as if to see whether his body would fit into it, 
after which he accompanied his guard to the Council House. 

The next day he was executed by Berryhill who considered 
it his duty to do so on the request of his friend, thereby prevent- 
ing an enemy from carrying the execution into effect. Berry- 
hill fastening a small piece of white paper over his heart, shot 
and killed him with only one fire. 

Effort being made to have the Principal Chief Isparhecher 
to pardon him which being opposed? by a counter petition on the 
part of the friends of deceased, consisting of Billy Brown, a 
brother, and others, the Principal Chief declined to interfere 
with the carrying into effect the sentence of the court, although 
he postponed the execution for three days. 

R. L. Williams 


' Sam J. Haynes and Sam Checote, Jr. The records show that Sam J. Haynes 
Ses presiding officer of the House of Kings. 
2 5 atts. 


re 
3 
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GREER COUNTY 
By EMMA ESTILL-HARBOUR, Ph. D. 


In the southwestern corner of what is now Oklahoma lies the 
territory formerly called Greer County. This territory contains 
about one million five hundred thousand acres, the extreme length 
being ninety miles and the average width nearly seventy miles. 
Greer County lies between the two forks of the Red River. It 
is bounded on the north by the North Fork of the Red River and 
on the south by the Prairie Dog Town Fork,' since declared to be 
the main stream. The 100th meridian forms the western bound- 
ary and the union of the two forks of the Red River constitutes 
the most eastern point of the area. The territory so embraced 
contains over two thousand square miles. 

Greer County has a most interesting history inasmuch as it 
has been under seven flags: those of France,? Spain,?, Mexico, the 
Republic of Texas, the United States, the Confederacy and Okla- 
homa. From the annexation of Texas the boundary between that 
state and the territory of the United States was in dispute. The 
United States maintained that the South Fork of the Red River 
was the main stream and consequently formed the boundary. The 
State of Texas maintained the North Fork of the river constituted 
the main stream and thus formed the boundary line. 

Greer County was for many years the grazing ground of the 
great buffalo herds and the hunting ground for the Plains In- 
dians, especially the Wichitas, Comanches and Kiowas, who lived 
on the western prairies and believed this to be their land. 

After the Civil War the cattle men of Texas‘ began to seek 
new ranges for their cattle and by 1880, they had located on the 
grazing land of Greer County. Ranchmen took up a great amount 
of land, and the beef-contractors* kept their herds here. In Texas 
the Day Land and Cattle Company bought up land certificates* 
issued by the state to the veterans of the Texas War of Independ- 
ence (1836) and for them on the twenty eighth of March 1884 


1 The Indian name is “Ke-che-ah-que-ho-no.” 

2 France claimed the territory by the expedition of La Salle, 1682. 

3 Treaty of Paris of 1763. France ceded all of Louisiana west of the Mississippi 
and the Isle of Orleans to Spain. 

« When the cattle men returned after the war they found the ranches over 
crowded with cattle and no markets for them. 

s Beef-contractors were men who had a contract with the Federal Government 
to supply the Indian Agencies with beeves for food for the Indians. 

s 68 Texas Reports, Day Company y. The State, 528. 
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there was allotted to the company 144,640 acres of land in Greer 
County. Under the act of March, 15, 1881,” a suit was instituted 
against the company to cancel the patents on the ground that the 
land in Greer County was not public doman.* In 1884 the Federal 
Government took cognizance of the presence of the ranchmen and 
herders and President Arthur issued a proclamation warning 
them against trespassing. In 1885, troops were sent out from Ft. 
Sill to expel the intruders from Greer County. Lieutenant C. 
J. Crane reported the presence of not more than ten families and 
60,000 head of cattle belonging to seven or eight firms, requiring 
the services of as many as one hundred men.?® 

For the next four years settlers came to the county from all 
parts of the United States but mostly from Texas. In 1888 the 
government of the United States again warned them against tres- 
passing. The settlers paid no attention to the proclamation for 
they felt that the Texas authorities would protect them. Greer 
County was organized as a county of Texas, February 8, 1860.'° 
The legislature of Texas, on February 25, 1879," had appropriated 
money for schools even though the ownership was disputed by the 
United States and Texas. 

The controversy concerning the status of Greer County was 
carried on between the Federal Government and Texas for many 
years. Bills were introduced into Congress at various times to 
provide for the adjudication of the conflicting claims, but nothing 
ever came of such efforts. Finally the Organic Act for the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma was passed by Congress, May 2 of 1890.2 One 
section of this act made it mandatory that the Attorney-General 
of the United States file in the Federal Supreme Court a suit in 
equity to determine the long standing dispute. Then followed 
several years of careful preparation for the trial on this issue. The 
archives of Mexico and Spain were searched, an elaborate set of 
copies of old maps were procured and depositions were taken in 
many places both in Texas and Oklahoma. Nearly six years passed 
between the Organic Act, authorizing and directing the beginnings 
of the suit, and the rendering of the decision of the Supreme Court. 

Testimony in the Greer County Case, which is known as 
7 Ibid., 529. 

8 Ibid., 528. 
° Supreme Court of The United States v. The State of Texas. I, 151 
10 Sayles’ Early Laws of Texas, Article 2886. ; 


1" I[bid., 1879, Vol. 8, p. 16. 
12 Compiled Oklahoma Statutes. 1921, Vol. I, p. 49. 
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United States vs. Texas, was taken in 1894. The case was argued 
before the Supreme Court on October 23, 24, and 25, 1895, and the 
decision was handed down five months later (March 16, 1896). 
The question of boundaries, construction of treaty, titles, acknowl- 
edgment and acquiescence were considered and defined in the 
case." 

Both Texas and the United States claimed title to the area in 
dispute under the terms of the treaty of February 22, 1819," be- 
tween Spain and the United States. As this treaty defined the 
boundary between the United States and the Spanish possessions, 
it is important to trace the steps leading to its signature. The 
negotiations upon the subject of the boundaries were more than 
once suspended because the United States: regarded certain de- 
mands on the part of Spain as unreasonable.'® 

After much diplomatic correspondence'* between the Spanish 
minister, Don Louis De Onis, and John Quincy Adams and after 
many proposals and rejections were made by both countries,’ the 
negotiations were closed in 1818. They were resumed on Febru- 
ary 11, 1819. The Spanish minister urged Adams to accept the 
Arkansas instead of the Red River as the boundary.'® In reply 
Adams made his last proposition’? to the Spanish minister which 
resulted in the treaty of 1819. 

The diplomatic correspondence shows the circumstances under 
which the treaty of 1819 was signed, and clearly reveals two facts: 
“‘Wirst, the negotiators had access to the map of Melish, improved 
to 1818 and published in Philadelphia; and second, the river re- 
ferred to in the correspondence as ‘‘Red River’’ was believed by 
the negotiators to have its source near Santa Fe and the Snow 
Mountains.” 

Prior to Melish’s map of 1818, it was believed that the Red 
River which passed Natchitoches had its source in the mountains 
13 16 United States Statutes, 725. The attorney, General Harmon, Assistant At- 
torney General Conrad, and Edgar Allen, for Complainant, George Clark, M. M. 
Crane and A. H. Garland, for defendant. 


14 8 Statutes at Large, 252, 254, 256. 

1s American State Papers. IV. “Foreign Relations”, 425, 430, 438, 439, 464, 
466, 478. 

16 Correspondence commenced under President Madison and was concluded under 
President Monroe. 

17 Annals of Congress, 15th Congress, 2nd Session, 1819, p. 1900. 

18 J[bid., 2111-2112. 

19 Jbid., 16th Congress, 2nd Session, 2120, 2121, 2123. 

20 American State Papers, “Foreign Relations,” IV. 530. 
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near Santa Fe. This is manifest from Melish’s own publication.” 

The treaty of 1819 declared that the boundary lines between 
the United States and Spain were to be the same as Melish’s map 
of 1818, and that this map fixed the 100th degree of longitude 
west of Greenwich, below and east of the mouth of the North Fork 
of the Red River as now known. 

This was conclusive upon both governments, and the precise loca- 
tion of that meridian had not been left in doubt.” 

Texas had by legislation often recognized the true 100th 
meridian as located by the United States. For on February 8, 
1860, when there was no reason to suppose that the United States 
had given up any claim to the territory, the legislature of The 
State of Texas passed an act creating Greer County*? with the fol- 
lowing boundary ; 

Beginning at the confluence of Red River, thence run- 
ning up Red River, passing the mouth of South Fork and 
following main or North Red River to its intersection with the 
33rd degree of west longitude, thence due south across Salt 
Fork and to Prairie Dog Town River, and thence following 
that river to the place of beginning.** 


21 In 1816 Melish published a book entitled A Geographical Description of The 
United States, in which it appears to use Humbolt’s map of 1804 and _ Pikes 
Travels. He said, “The Red River rises in the mountains to the eastward of 
Santa Fe, between north latitude 37 degrees and 38 degrees, and pursuing a 
general southeast course makes several remarkable bends. Following the course 
of the Red River as laid down on the Melish map of 1818, it is impossible to 
doubt that in the mind of Melish the Red River was the stream represented by 
Pike as having two prongs, Rio Rojo and Rio Moro, near Santa Fe, and as run- 
ning without break, first easterly then southeastwardly, then eastwardly for a 
comparatively short distance, and then southeastwardly to its mouth near the 
Mississippi river. On the north and east of Red River, as thus marked, there 
was no stream connected with it that was marked by any name. 

“From the Melish map of 1823, it appears that a line up the Rio Rojo, or 
Red River, from the nor eastern corner of Texas to the 100th meridian is sub- 
stantially an east and west line, and that west of the 100th meridian it is west- 
ward and northeastwardly to a point near Santa Fe and the Snow Mountains. 

“If the case depended upon that map, it could not be doubted that the ter- 

ritory in dispute is outside of the limits of Texas. The direction of the treaty 
is to run westward, not northwestwardly, on Red River, to the 100th meridian. 
According to the view pressed by the state, the true line extends from the 
junction of the North Fork of Red River with Red River, northwardly, then 
easterly, then northwestwardly up that fork, although at such junctions there 
is another wide stream, coming almost directly from the west, and which fully 
meets the requirements of the treaty to follow the course of the Red River. west- 
wardly to the 100th meridian.”—Supreme Court Reporter, XVI, 741. : 
22 The United States had erected a monument at the point where the 100th 
meridian is intersected by the parallel of 36 degree and 30 minutes north latitude. 
28 Greer County was named for John L. Greer, who was once Lieutenant Cov- 
ernor of Texas, 


24 2 Sayles’ Early Laws of Texas, art. 2886. 
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Texas claimed that Captain Marcy believed the North Fork 
to be the main Red River and that Prairie Dog Town River was 
the longest tributary of Red River. Up to the time of the Marcy 
expedition, no one had any definite knowledge of that part of the 
country. Marcy gave such a grand description of the country that 
some citizens of Texas decided to settle the land west of the 100th 
meridian. They began their surveys on Red River and at that 
point took up a great amount of land and filed their field notes 
with the General Land Office of Texas. 

Captain R. B. Marey and Captain Geo. B. McClellan, an 
engineer officer of the army under the direction of the War De- 
partment, explored the Red River in 1852 and gave the first ac- 
curate knowledge of the North Fork and Red or Prairie Dog Town 
Fork in a report to Congress.* On the expedition they crossed 
Red River below the mouth of the Big Wichita and proceeded up 
the north side of the river until they reached the North Fork 
at the mouth of Otter Creek. They remained here for several 
days and during that time Captain McClellan established the point 
of intersection of the 100th meridian with Red River, which point 
he located about six miles below the junction of the Prairie Dog 
Town River. 

Texas claimed that Captain Marcy evidently recognized the 
North Fork as the main fork for he explored it to its head spring. 
From there he took a southerly direction until he reached the 
Prairie Dog Town River which he reported as the longest tribu- 
tary of the Red River. Captain Marcy and McClellan made a 
serious mistake in their maps which accompanied the report. They 
located the 100th meridian just one degree too far east.27. This 
error was discovered by Jones and Brown, United States surveyors 
in Indian Territory, soon after the Marey Report was published in 
1853. The surveyors found that by the mistake there were about 
two million acres claimed by Texas that belonged to the United 
States Government. In order to make it clear that this territory 
belonged to the United States it became necessary to show changes 
in the boundary. Believing that the treaty of 1819 meant the 
North Fork of the Red River, they could not claim the Prairie 
Dog Town River as the boundary. However in all their reports, 
letters and maps to the government they called the Prairie Dog 


25 Senate Executive Document, no. 54, 32nd Congress, 2nd Session. 
zs Ibid. 
27 Ibid. 
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Town River, ‘‘Main Red River,’’ ‘‘Main Branch of Red River,”’ 
and South Fork of Red River.*? Up to this time, Texas thought 
the boundary line undisputed but with reports of the two survey- 
ors, it became necessary that something must be done to defend 
their territory. Governor E. M. Pease in 1854 got the Texas dele- 
gation in Washington to demand a joint commission to run the 
boundary line between the United States and Texas. But it was 
four years later, June 5, 1858 before the law was passed, for the 
appointment of such a commission.** The joint commission was 
organized and Honorable Jacob Thompson, Secretary of the In- 
terior, was appointed to see that the law was carried out. The 
commission began work in 1858 but instead of beginning on Red 
River as the law intended, Thompson directed John H. Clark, the 
United States Commissioner and Surveyor, to commence on the 
Rio Grande and gave instructions to first run the boundary de- 
fined by the 32nd parallel of latitude: then the 103rd meridian; 
then the boundary defined by 36 degrees, 30 minutes north lati- 
tude. After marking this boundary, then take the 100th meridian, 
west longitude, as marked by Jones and Brown. After observing 
the 100th meridian at its intersection with the Creek boundary 
proceed rapidly over the remaining part of the meridian to Red 
River.*° 

From these instructions it does not appear that the commis- 
sioners were to determine which was the main Red River or to 
designate the 100th meridian. They were eighteen months on the 
survey which they failed to complete and separated without mak- 
ing a joint report. 

From this time on the dispute involved the territory known 
as Greer County, which was between two forks of the Red River. 

In March 1860, the Secretary of Interior, Thompson, wrote to 
Governor Sam Houston that a commission would be at Fort Ar- 
buckle in May to start marking the boundary line between the 
United States and Texas and asked him to have a boundary com- 
missioner from Texas there. On April 28, 1860, Governor Hous- 
ton appointed William H. Russell, with instructions, ‘‘to insist 
on the North Fork as the main Red River, and as described in the 
treaty of 1819, but if this cannot be done, cooperate with the com- 
missioner, but do it under protest.’’ 


2a John M. Swisher, Title of Greer County. p, 3. 
22 II. Statutes at Large. 310. 
30 Senate Executive Document, No, 70. 47th Congress, 1st Session. 264, 265. 
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Mr. Russell reported that very little attention was paid to him 
by the commissioner and that he surveyed the 100th meridian to 
the North Fork or Main Prong of the Red River, and there he 
placed a wooden shaft marking the boundary.*! 

John Clark, the United States Boundary Commissioner, re- 
ported that he had been instructed by the Secretary of Interior, 
Jacob Thompson, to accept the line marked by Jones and Brown 
in 1859 and to mark the meridian where they stopped, which was 
to the parallel 36 degrees and 30 minutes.* 

After the act creating the boundary commissioner the interest 
of Texas did not receive any attention from the United States 
Government. 

In 1876, the State of Texas created certain counties adjacent 
to this land. They were Lipscomb, Hemphill, Wheeler, Collings- 
worth, and Childress. The 100th meridian formed the boundary 
for each of the five.** Thus by the act creating Lipscomb county, 
its boundary immediately south of the parallel 36 degrees and 
30 minutes north latitude began at a monument at an intersection 
on the 100th meridian and the thirty six and a half degrees of 
latitude.’’ The boundary of Childress County follows Prairie Dog 
Town River—which river, the United States insisted, constituted 
the southern boundary of the territory in dispute—to the initiai 
monument on the 100th meridian.** It appears that the two gov- 
ernments, with knowledge that the treaty of 1819 referred to 
Melish’s map of 1818, had by official action, declared that the 
100th meridian was located on the line that marks the eastern 
boundaries of the counties of Lipscomb, Hemphill, Wheeler, and 
Collinsworth, in the State of Texas. So that the real question for 
solution was whether, as contended by the United States, the line 
“‘following the course of the Rio Roxo westward to the degree of 
longitude 100 degrees west from London,’’ met the 100th meridian 
at the point where Prairie Dog Town Fork of Red River crosses 
that meridian, or whether, as contended by the State of Texas it 
went northwestwardly up the North Fork of Red River, until that 
river crossed the 100th meridian, many miles due north of the 
initial monument established by the United States in 1857. 

31 John M. Swisher, Title of Greer County, p. 5. 

32 Senate Executive Document, No. 70. 47th Congress, First Session, 300. 

33 3 Sayles’ Early Laws of Texas. Art. 4285. 

34 “The initial monument” was erected in 1857 under the authority of the 
United States to mark the place where, as its representatives then and have ever 


since claimed, the line, “following the course of the Rio Roxo westward,” cross 
the 100th meridian. 
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It was claimed by Texas that the United States had in many 
ways recognized the claim of Texas to Greer County, and that 
upon principles of justice and equity, should not question the 
title of the state to the territory.** 

‘Tg there any basis for the suggestion that the United States 
has ever aequiesed in the claim of the state that the treaty line 
westward along Red River to the 100th meridian follows the course 
of the North Fork from its mouth northwardly and northwest- 
wardly until that meridian is reached at a point north of the 
thirty fifth degree of latitude?’’** Long acquiescence by the Fed- 
eral Government would entitle Texas to the claim. Much signifi- 
cance was attached by the state of Texas to the fact that as early 
as 1860 by legislative enactment, that state created the ‘‘ County 
of Greer’’, with boundaries that included the whole of the terri- 
tory in dispute, and that it had since asserted its jurisdiction over 
both that territory and the people in it, and by an inadvertence, 
not singularly in our legislative history, the United States, by an 
act of Congress approved February 24, 1879, included Greer 
County as a part of Texas in the northern judicial district of that 
State, not annexing it for judicial purposes, but recognizing it 
apparently as an integral part of Texas. However, it must be re- 
membered that during all this time the authorities of Texas were 
aware that the United States regarded the territory in dispute 
under its exclusive jurisdiction and as a part of what was known 
as the Indian Territory.*” 

Much testimony was offered by the United States to show that 
the Indians had long been accustomed to occupy the disputed area 
—evidence that Spain had not claimed it. This was shown by evi- 
dence of hunters and cattlemen who had encountered the Indian 
there, and by other evidence of teepee and village sites shown by 
the marks on the ground—circles of burnt off teepee piles, piles 
of crushed buffalo bones from which the Indians had extracted 
the marrow for their winter supply of butter substitute, arrow- 
heads, pottery, ashes, and embers of old fires and caches in which 
the Indians stored their grain; and stumps of trees cut in a way 
characteristic of the Indians— circling around the tree and leay- 
ing a pointed stump. 

Among the many interesting maps in the records were several 
sketched extemporaneously by Indian witnesses to illustrate the 


35 2 Sayles Early Laws of Texas, Art. 2886. 
36 Supreme Court Reporter, XVI, No. 743, 
37 20 Statutes at Large, 318. 
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testimony given by them concerning location of the Indian vill- 
ages,** streams and other physical features. The Indian possessed 
unusual facilities in delineating these things on paper and their 
maps were lucid and to the point. One Indian witness, Chaddle 
—Kaungky or Black Goose, a Kiowa made a map on which he 
showed the location of the Wichita Mountains, north and south 
forks of Red River, Indian villages, traders stores, ete. He labeled 
Turkey Creek and then drew a picture of a turkey. By Owl Creek, 
he drew an owl. At one place he indicated ‘‘Heap houses’”’ at an- 
other ‘‘stone store’’.2* 

Texas contended that the North Fork of the Red River is the 
Red River of Natchitoches mentioned in the treaty of 1819. Cap- 
tain Marcy speaks of it in a report at least eight times as the Red 
River and he called it Red River before there was any evidence of 
the Prairie Dog Town River, or long before it was ever thought 
of as a boundary between Texas and the United States. Also 
Texas claimed that in no way could the treaty of 1819— in de- 
termining the boundary, call the Prairie Dog Town River the Red 
River for it was not discovered by any explorer until thirty-three 
years after the treaty of 1819 was made; and that the Red River 
on the Melish map must be the North Fork of Red River. There- 
fore, Greer County belongs to Texas based on the treaty of 1819. 

The following opinion was handed down by Mr. Justice Har- 
lan of the Supreme Court, March 16, 1896: 

This case having been submitted upon the pleadings, 
proofs and exhibits, and the court being fully advised, it is 
ordered, adjudged, and decreed that the territory east of the 
100th meridian of longitude, west and south of the river 
known as the ‘‘North Fork of Red River,’’ and north of a 
line following westward, as prescribed by the treaty of 1819 
between the United States and Spain, the course, and along 
the south banks both of Red River and of the river now 
Known as the ‘‘Prairie Dog Town Fork or South Fork of 
Red River’’ until such line meets the 100th meridian of longi- 
tude, which territory is sometimes called ‘‘Greer County”’’, 
constitutes no part of the territory properly included with- 
in or rightfully belonging to Texas at the time of the admiss- 


se The Wichita Indians were a tribe who had in ancient times two villages and 


fields in a canyon in the North Fork of Red River. 4 ; 
ss Grant Foreman, “Red River and Spanish Boundaries”, Chronicles of Okla- 


homa, 1924, Vol. II. p. 304. 
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ion of that state to the union, and is not wthin the limits 

nor under the jurisdiction of that state, but is subject to the 

exclusive jurisdiction of the United States of America.‘ 
By this decision the south fork of Red River was declared the 
boundary line and Greer County became a part of Oklahoma. 

At the time this decision was made, the court of the Forty- 
sixth Judicial District of Texas was in session at Mangum. Justice 
G. A. Brown, the district judge, was presiding over a trial, when 
the news arrived that the Supreme Court had given the decision 
that Greer County was a part of Oklahoma. Judge Brown know- 
ing that he had no jurisdiction in Oklahoma did not continue the 
trial, but returned immediately to Texas.*! 

Four days after the decision, John F. Lacy introduced in the 
House a bill‘? to provide for the government of Greer County, Okla- 
homa.*? The bill was amended,‘* debated and passed.‘s It was 
sent to the Senate as an emergency measure and passed the same 
day it passed the House. It was signed, May 4, 1896, by the Pres- 
ident.*s 

Immediately after the bill providing for the government of 
Greer County was passed, a bill was introduced by Jeremiah V. 
Cockrell of Texas to provide for the opening of the Greer County 
land to homestead entry under the United States land laws.+’ 
This bill passed and one of the purposes of it was to give the 
settlers, already on the land, a preference right to any quarter 
section within the limits of land so occupied, the land to be free 
except for the land office fees,*® and at the suggestion of Judson 
Harmon, each settler was to have the privilege of buying an addi- 
tional quarter section of land at one dollar per acre, this to be 
paid in five equal annual payments. The act‘ also provided for 
a Government Land Office at Mangum; sections 16 and 36 for 


40 162 U. S. 255, United States vs. Texas, March 16, 1896. The decision con- 
tained over fourteen hundred clearly printed pages and there were many cources 
of information. 

41 J. B, Thoburn, History of Oklahoma, II., 559-560. 

2 House Bill, No. 7905, April 2, 1896. 

42 162 U. S. Supreme Court Reporter XVI. 

44 House Report, No. 1434, April 21, 1896, p. 4244. 

8 Ibid., 4273 - 74. 

4s Greer County did not have any officers from March 16 to May 4th, when 
Congress provided that those in office should stay in office until the next election 
in November, 1896, This election was to be held under the laws of the Territory 
of Oklahoma. All public property of Greer County Texas, became the property 
of Greer County, Oklahoma, 

47 House Bill, 7718, Congressional Record, XXVII. XXVIII, 13532. 

4s House Bill, 7945, Congressional Record, XXVIII, 4274-76. 

49 29 Statutes at Large, 490. 
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school lands, sections 13 and 33 to be used as the legislature of 
Oklahoma would designate and for a Federal Land Bank at Man- 
gum. 

By the decision of the United States Supreme Court, there 
was added to Oklahoma Territory one million five hundred thou- 
sands acres of land out of which in 1907 the Constitutional Con- 
vention of Oklahoma organized Greer County and Jackson County. 
Harmon County was created in 1909 and Beckham County in 
1907. Harmon County is located south of the North Fork of the 
Red River, and also the southern half of Beckham County. These 
four counties are very prosperous.*° They are made up largely of 
farming lands under cultivation. Cattle raising has always been 
one of the chief interests of that part of the state. 

The county seats and their population in 1930 were: Altus, 
10,000, Jackson, County; Hollis, 2000, Harmon County; and Man- 
gum, 7500, Greer County. There are no important towns in south- 
ern Beckham County. 

Altus®' is the largest and perhaps the most important of west- 
ern Oklahoma Red River towns. The land in Jackson County 
around Altus is excellent cotton land and much of it lies between 
three rivers, North Fork, Salt Fork and Red Rivers. The farms in 
this section are very large. One farm is 999 acres on the Okla- 
homa side of the Red River, but the farms on the Texas side are 
much larger. The Lugert Dam on Lake Altus is the basis for 
an extensive irrigation project in the county. 

The Greer County controversy had attracted attention for a 
number of years. Because of the reports of the fine grazing land 
and the future possibilities of the country, many settlers had gone 
to that part of the territory and established homes expecting the 
Texas authorities to protect their interests. 

The great question had been: Is it United States territory 
or is it Texas territory? It looked as if Texas took it for granted 
it was hers. She had enacted legislation that affected it, created 


50 County Valuation Population 
Greer $10,726,715. 20,282 
Jackson 17,363,690. 38,190 
Harmon 8,502,740. 13,834 
Part of Beckham 5,000,000. 8,000 
(approximately) 


s1| Altus, Jackson County, has nine cotton gins and three compresses, one of 
which is the second largest inland cotton compress in the world. 
sz Lake Altus has 3700 acres of water surface. 
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counties and appropriated money for schools and by acquiescence 
claimed it. On the other hand the United States had always claim- 
ed it as a part of Indian Territory, although she had included 
‘Greer County’’ as a part of Texas in the northern judicial dis- 
trict of that state. The United States Government repeatedly 
had ordered settlers from there and sent troops to keep them out. 
‘Then when the Organic Act was passed, it was decided that the 
boundary line must be agreed upon. 

The treaty of 1819 was studied, reports of expeditions were 
examined, the Texas side of the question and that of the United 
States was thoroughly reviewed. It was plain that the treaty of 
1819 called the Prairie Dog Town River the boundary on the basis 
of the Melish map and yet Marcy made the big mistake by locating 
the one hundredth meridian one degree too far east. However 
after a great deal of investigation, and study, the Supreme Court 
of the United States handed down the decision that automatically 
gave to Oklahoma one million five hundred thousands acres of 
fine land by holding the main branch to be the south fork of Red 
River. Agriculture is the most important industry and the cattle 
business has always played an important part in this section of 
the state. Some of the oldest settlers and best cowboys were from 
the southwest corner of Oklahoma. 

The old settlers under the Greer County Homestead Law were 
fortunate in being able with only a small amount of money to ac- 
quire one hundred and sixty acres of land to add to their original 
one hundred and sixty acres. They also found themselves living 
in another territory under a new government. Their status was 
changed from that of a citizen of Greer County Texas to that of 
being a citizen of Greer County Oklahoma. 

This southwest corner of Oklahoma is indeed an historie place 
for it is here that the Indians had hunting grounds and the buff- 
alo roamed in great numbers. In the early eighties the first cattle- 
men came to Greer County seeking ranges for their herds. The 
beef-contractors held their cattle here before delivering them to 
the Indian Agencies. One of the earliest trading posts on the 
Red River was known as Doan’s crossing, one of the resting and 
trading places of the cowboy on his northern drive. Oklahoma 
might well be pleased that the decision was handed down in her 
favor because it added to the state a million and a half acres of 
rich farming land, settled the question of ownership of land in 
Greer County and defined the southwest boundary of Oklahoma. 
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AN EDITORIAL NOTE:—The above article written by Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour 
concerning S. W. boundary lines of Oklahoma as they relate to Greer County, con- 
tains much concise history and valuable data. The citations are from official and 
authentic sources and can be relied upon by all research students. It is, also, 
a most valuable supplement to articles that have here-to-fore been published in 
the Chronicles. The libraries and public schools of the state will find in this 
article facts concerning the boundary lines of Oklahoma that can only be found 
by diligent research, even though the student has access to libraries and govern- 
ment documents. 

Concerning the Greer County case that was settled by a decision of the 
Supreme Court; it was the pleasure of the writer of this note to have been 
with the commission while it was taking depositions and to have heard the 
testimony of a number of the witnesses in this historic case forty years ago this 
spring. This testimony was certified directly to the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case made, no lower courts having jurisdiction. The 
depositions of witnesses were taken in a number of places, usually before U. S. 
Commissioners. At the time (1894) these depositions were being taken in Okla- 
homa the writer was associated with Mr. T. F. Hensley as editor of the El Reno 
Democrat and acting as staff correspondent of that paper, I joined the commis- 
sioners at the old Anadarko Indian Agency. The depositions here were taken 
out of doors in the shade of the trees. Tom Woodward, who had married into 
the tribe, and a man of intelligence and thoroughly reliable, was the interpreter 
while the Kiowa and Comanche Indans were testifying. 

I am giving herewith some copious excerpts from the story that the writer 
published in the El Reno Democrat after attending the hearings and_ having 
taken notes on the depositions given at Anadarko and El Reno. 

This story of the Greer County case was published in full at that time, not 
only in the El Reno Democrat, but in other papers, including the Kansas City 
Star. The writer was the only person present at the Anadarko hearing that 
was not directly connected with the case, and it is probable that he is the only 
person now living that heard the testimony of these old Indian witnesses, first, 
of which, I would place Chaddle Konkie. 


UNITED STATES vs. STATE OF TEXAS 


(From the El Reno Democrat, April 5, 1894) 


‘The taking of depositions in the case of the United States 
vs. the State of Texas, involving the ownership and title to the 
land being between the North and South forks of the Red River 
east of the 100th meridian and designated on the map as Greer 
County was concluded in this city (El Reno) last Friday. The 
only witness examined at this place and perhaps the last to testify 
in the ease was Judge Stilwell. Asistant Attorney General Allan 
represents the United States in the case and Judge Geo. R. Free- 
man is attorney for the state of Texas. This is decidedly the 
most important case to the Territory of Oklahoma that has ever 
been submitted to the Supreme Court, for if the United States is 
suecessful it will add 2,500,000 acres of land and about 20,000 
additional population and more than $5,000,000 worth of taxable 
property to the territory. But the filing of this suit by the 
United States may also place in jeopardy the title to more than a 
third of the entire territory of Oklahoma... . 
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History of the Dispute 


‘In order that people of Oklahoma may have an intelligent 
idea of the questions involved in this celebrated case and of the 
probability of the United States winning it, I will give a brief 
history of the boundary lines dispute beginning at the time the 
United States made the Louisiana purchase in 1803 up until the 
present time. 

‘‘Tf the boundary lines of the possessions of France and Spain 
in the New World had been definitely known there would never 
have been a boundary dispute between the United States and 
Texas, but the treaty made at Paris in 1803, simply states that 
France cedes the province of Louisiana with the same extent of 
territory that was in the possession of Spain when ceded it to 
France. Texas was not included in the purchase and the boundary 
lines between Jefferson’s Louisiana purchase and Texas, which 
was then a province of Spain, is the present boundary line be- 
tween Texas and Oklahoma. 

‘Tn 1818 a man named Melish made a map of the United States 
published in Philidelphia in which he established the 100th 
meridian 90 miles east of the present 100th meridian. This would 
make this line instead of the west boundary of Oklahoma, as it 
is at present, go somewhere east of Ft. Sill, leaving more than 
one third of the entire territory on the west side of Melish’s 100th 
meridian. 

‘In 1821 the original treaty was made between the United 
States and Spain and the boundary line was established for the 
first time. It was agreed in this treaty that the boundary line 
should start at a point on the Red River where the 100th meridian 
crossed that stream and thence due north to thirty-six degrees and 
thirty minutes north latitude, ‘‘according to Melish’s map,’’ 
which of course made the boundary 90 miles east of where it is 
at present. 

‘““By the treaty of Aquala in 1821 Mexico was declared an in- 
dependent state and in the year of 1828 a new treaty was made 
which named the 100th meridian as the west boundary ‘‘according 
to Melish’s map’’. 

‘‘In the year 1835 Texas seceded from Mexico and set up the 
Republic of Texas and in December 1836 by an act of the Texas 
congress it was declared that ‘civie and political jurisdiction of 
the Republic should be as defined in the treaty between the United 
States and Spain in 1821’. 
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“This was the last reference made in any treaty to Melish’s 
map and if Texas should stand upon that meridian made by Mel- 
ish it would eliminate the Red River dispute entirely as there is 
but one Red River at the point where this 100th meridian crosses 
that stream as it is below the forks. 

“On September 9th 1850, Congress passed an act declaring 
““The state of Texas will agree that her boundary on the north 
shall commence at a point at which the 100th meridian from Green- 
wich is intersected by parallel thirty-six degrees and thirty min- 
utes north latitude.’’ Article 2, of the same act cedes to the 
United States all her claim to territory to the limits of boundaries 
which she agrees to establish by this act.’’ On November 25 of the 
same year the legislature of the state of Texas accepted this propo- 
sition and by proclamation of the President dated December 13, 
1850, the act became operative. But at the time these acts were 
passed the true meridian was not known for in that year Gen. 
Marcey established the 100th meridian about 30 miles west of the 
meridian established by Melish and yet more than 60 miles east 
of the true meridian. 

*“But it is certain that neither the United States nor the state 
of Texas considered this 100th meridian definitely established for 
the legislature of the state of Texas passed an act authorizing 
the appointment of a boundary commission citing as the boundary, 
from the point where the 100th meridian leaves the Red River. 
In 1858 congress empowered the president to appoint a commission 
to act with the Texas commission. The work started and con- 
tinued until some time in May, 1859 when, owing to a disagree- 
ment between the surveyors, the Texas commissioners under Wm. 
R. Seurby withdrew and nothing was accomplished. 

“‘Tn 1857 Jones and Brown made a survey and established the 
true 100th meridian and it was recognized by the United States 
as the boundary line established by the act of congress of 1850. 
This line was never questioned by either party until 1882 when 
the legislature of Texas passed an act to provide for marking the 
boundary between the state and the United States from the north- 
east corner of the state at the 100th meridian, ‘‘as said line is 
described in the treaty between the United States and Spain of 
1821.’’ Congress authorized the president to appoint a commis- 
sion to act with Texas in establishing the boundary but nothing 
was accomplished. Texas as well as the United States continued 
to recognize the true 100th meridian as the boundary nie. cee 
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“The Red River Dispute 


‘‘The immediate cause of action of the United States vs. the 
State of Texas is upon the ground that Texas had occupied Greer 
County and had located what was known as Texas Veteran Certifi- 
cates in that county which land belonged to the United States by 
the agreement of 1850. The agreement act of congress of that 
year cited, as had every other treaty, that the boundary line com- 
menced at a point where the 100th meridian crossed Red River 
and as the true meridian crossed two branches or forks of that 
stream Texas assumed that the North Fork was the river referred 
to and that the land lying between the forks belonged to the 
sovereign state of Texas. 

““The United States sets up in her pleading that the south 
fork of Red River is the principal stream and the one that the 
agreement of 1850 referred to and that the north fork is only a 
tributary of Red River. Several reasons are assigned to sustain 
this position of the United States. First: South Fork runs in the 
same general direction below the conjunction of the two streams. 
Second: South Fork is much the longest branch of the river as 
well as the widest stream. 

‘‘Texas sets up in her answer that if the true meridian is the 
boundary line, that it begins at the line where it intersects what 
the United States designates as the North Fork of that river, but 
what is really the main channel of the river. To sustain their 
positions Texas denies that the south fork is the longest branch 
of the river; claim that there is running water in the south fork 
only a portion of the year while the north fork has running water 
the year around. They also have attempted to prove that the old 
Spanish trail ran up the north fork and it was always considered 
both by the Mexicans and the Indians as the main stream and that 
they called the south fork Prairie Dog Creek * * * 

**Ta-wok-o-nee Jim Testifies 

‘‘The attorneys have been taking testimony in this ease for 
over two years, but a large part of the evidence will have but little 
bearing on the case. Some of the more important depositions 
were taken last week. Several Indians were examined at Fort 
Sill and Anadarko in the Comanche country. As they could not 
speak a word of English it was necessary to emply an Interpreter. 
The Indians proved to be most valuable witnesses for the U. S. 
Ta-wok-o-nee Jim a Wichita chief was placed on the stand and 
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proved to be a disciple of Demosthenes or a near relative of Logan. 
His testimony strengthened the case of the United States, but it 
was largely of an historic nature nad as such it will prove a valu- 
able acquisition to the history and traditions of the Indians of the 
plains. The writer is under obligations to Mr. Pierce, the official 
stenographer of the United States in this case for a complete copy 
of Ta-wak-o-nee Jim’s speech which we may publish. 


“*Chaddle Konkie’s Speech 

‘‘The United States placed on the witness stand also a Kiowa 
Indian named Chaddle Konkie. He is the judge of their tribe, or 
as he expresses it, ‘‘who straightens out their crooked paths’’. 
A great many questions were put to whether or not he understood 
the nature of an oath, but he proved to be about as well informed 
upon a man’s responsibility to the Great Spirit as any of the 
orthodox theologians. Chaddle Konkee swore that the Kiowa and 
Comanche Indians have always called the south fork of Red River 
“‘Pa-pau-edle’’ or ‘“‘big sandy river without water’’. Witness 
produced a map that he had drawn, himself and it was permitted 
to be filed in evidence, upon which Owl creek was designated by 
the picture of an owl, and Turkey creek by the picture of a tur- 
key. Witness pointed out and named creeks and mountains on 
the map. He made prairie dog houses on his map along Pease 
River Texas and said that the Indians have called that river 
Prairie Dog River for a hundred winters. This was a fatal blow 
at Texas claims, as they claimed that the south fork of Red River 
was Prairie Dog Creek and the north fork was the river proper. 

‘“Judge Stilwell deposes * * * 

“<The last witness that testified in behalf of the United States, 
was S. E. Stilwell at present police judge of the city of El Reno, 
his deposition was taken in this city last Friday before N. B. Wass, 
United States Commissioner for the second judicial district of 
Oklahoma. Judge Stilwell’s deposition covers more than twenty 
pages of typewritten matter. He proved to be one of the very 
best witnesses the United States has yet placed upon the stand 
and we are sorry we have not space to reproduce a considerable 
portion of his testimony in this article. The Judge went out on 
to the frontier in 1863 when he was but thirteen years old and was 
employed as interpreter, guide, scout and United States marshall 
until Oklahoma was opened to settlement. He was thoroughly 
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familiar with all of the rivers, creeks, mountains and old trails 
in the entire section of controversy. 

‘““The Judge’s testimony strengthened every material alle- 
gation made by the United States in this case. In reply to a ques- 
tion by the council for the state of Texas if there was an old trail 
made before then it was leading down the north fork of Red River. 
Judge Stilwell said, ‘I know no trail from Santa Fe to Texas ex- 
cept the old Santa Fe and San Antonio route.’ The witness 
testified that he had never seen an old trail leading up the north 
fork of Red River, but that he himself had laid out a trail for 
Gen. Custer up that way in 1869. 

‘This celebrated case will be submitted to the United States 
Supreme Court next October and will be argued before that body 
at that time, and in the opinion of Gen. Allen a final decision will 
be reached before next Christmas. 

‘‘He says that if the United States does not win upon the 
evidence submitted he will be willing to quit practicing law. The 
writer is under obligations to the attorney in the case for 
courtesies shown both at this place and Anadarko, and especially 
to Frank C. Pierce for information in relation to the case. 

DAW 
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CYNTHIA ANN PARKER 
BY PAUL I. WELLMAN, WICHITA, KANSAS 


The story of Cynthia Ann Parker is one of the most famous 
incidents in the history of the Southwest. 

In its familiar version it runs as follows: Cynthia Ann 
Parker, nine-year-old daughter of Silas M. Parker, was cap- 
tured with her little brother John, when the Comanche Indians 
sacked Parker’s Fort, Texas, which was founded by her grand- 
father, Elder John Parker. The Parkers were of old Virginia 
and later Kentucky blood. The fort was at that time on the 
extreme frontier of Texas. 

After the capture of the fort and the massacre of nearly 
all its inhabitants, which occurred May 19, 1836, the Comanches 
and their Kiowa allies carried a few captives, including Mrs. 
Rachel Plummer, her fifteen months’ old son James Pratt Plum- 
mer, Mrs. Elizabeth Kellogg, and the two Parker children, far 
out on the plains, where the prisoners were distributed among the 
various bands which made up the large war party. There was 
a scalp dance that night and then the Indians scattered. 

Of the prisoners the two women and the little Plummer 
boy were later ransomed by friendly Indians and returned to 
their relatives after terrific hardships. The Parker children, 
however, were taken by the Quahada Comanches, whose habitat 
was the Staked Plains. This portion of Texas was so far re- 
moved from the settlements that the two children could not be 
recovered. 

In 1840, four years after their capture, Col. Len Williams, 
a trader named Stoal, and Jack Henry, a Delaware Indian, 
visited the camp of the Comanche chief Pa-ha-u-ka, then on the 
Canadian river. Col. Williams reported that he saw a white 
girl and believed her to be the missing Cynthia Ann Parker, 
then thirteen years old. He tried to ransom her, but his offer 
was refused by the Comanches, although they granted him per- 
mission to talk with her. 

Cynthia Ann came to where Col. Williams was standing, and 
seated herself on the ground. He tried to question her, but she 
refused to answer, either because she had already forgotten her 
mother tongue, or was afraid to talk, or was indifferent to his 
proposition of returning her to her own people. 
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Not long afterward she became the wife of Peta Nokoni, 
who was destined to rise to the chieftainship of the Quahada 
Comanches. 

Fifteen years after this date there was another reported in- 
terview with Cynthia Ann Parker. Victor M. Rose said that, 
with a party of white hunters, he had visited the camp in which 
she lived. He said that he asked her if she would lke to re- 
turn to her people and she replied ‘‘in sorrowful negative.”’ 
Pointing to her husband, by this time chief of the tribe, and her 
babies, she was quoted by Rose as saying: ‘‘I am happily 
wedded. I love my husband, who is good and kind, and my 
little ones, too, are his, and I cannot forsake them.’’ 

Time passed. One day Peta Nokoni’s village was surprised 
and captured by Texas Rangers under Captains Lawrence Sulli- 
van Ross and Jack Curington. During the battle which fol- 
lowed, Nokoni was killed by Ross, and Cynthia Ann Parker was 
captured with her youngest child, a baby girl named Topsannah 
(Prairie Flower). Cynthia Ann Parker and her baby were taken 
to the Texas settlements where she was identified by her uncle, 
Isaac Parker, and lived from the time of her capture, early in 
1861 until her death with that of her child in 1864. 

That, in briefest outline, is the story as it has been written 
and rewritten. For years it has been allowed to stand although 
many persons in the Comanche tribe have always known that 
some of its details are untrue. Among these are the following: 

Peta Nokoni was not killed by Captain Ross and did not 
die for some time after the capture of his wife, which occurred 
while he and his warriors were elsewhere. 

The ‘‘village’’ captured by the Texas Rangers was not a 
regular Comanche village, but a hunting camp, occupied by 
women and Mexican slaves who were getting a meat supply. 

There was no ‘‘battle.’’ What occurred was in reality a 
massacre of defenseless women and Mexican servants, since 
there were no Comanche warriors present, all the fighting men 
being with Nokoni on a war expedition at the time. 

Cynthia Ann Parker was not held as an unwilling prisoner. 
She lived in the Comanche village of her own volition and pref- 
erence and after her capture by the whites made several fruitless 
attempts to return to her adopted people. 
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There are other minor details which are also in error in 
the story as told by Ross and others. 

The reasons why the Comanches have never denied any of 
these statements are twofold: The natural reticence of the In- 
dian was for many years added to the fear of a captive peo- 
ple that bad consequences might follow any recital by them of 
details connected with the captivity of a white woman. In addi- 
tion to this, the great Quanah Parker, eldest son of Nokoni and 
Cynthia Ann Parker, forbade his people to tell the truth about 
the matter for an entirely different reason. On one occasion he 
said to one of his daughters, the present Mrs. Neda Parker Bird- 
song, of Cache, Okla.: ‘‘Out of respect to the family of Gen- 
eral Ross, do not deny that he killed Peta Nokoni. If he felt 
that it was any credit to him to have killed my father, let his 
people continue to believe that he did so.’’ 

The magnanimous injunction was observed by his children 
until now. A recent statement made that Nokoni was a Mexi- 
can, has caused them to break the silence of seventy years. 

This statement is based on the fact that a man killed by 
Captain Ross at the time of the capture of Cynthia Ann Parker, 
and identified by him as Nokoni, was undoubtedly a Mexican. 
The story of the mistake in identification was told recently to 
the writer by Mrs. Birdsong, and corroborated by her sister, 
Mrs. Emmett Cox, of Lawton, Okla., as follows: 

While Cynthia Ann Parker was undoubtedly an unwilling 
captive at first, she later came to like the life of the Comanches, 
and lived it from preference. Shortly after she grew old 
enough for marriage, she became the wife of Peta Nokoni. The 
Rose story is written in a vein which would imply that she was 
not fully sincere in her statement about her love for her hus- 
band and her desire to stay with the Indians. Mrs. Birdsong, 
who is a Carlisle graduate, and a cultured woman, has made a 
close study of the history of the case, and she doubts that Cyn- 
thia Ann Parker ever made the statement quoted. If she did, 
Mrs. Birdsong says, she certainly did not use the words quoted 
by Rose, as by that time she had been in captivity, or rather 
had been living as a Comanche tribe member for nineteen years, 
and had forgotten how to speak English, certainly how to use 
such chaste and elegant phraseology as was placed in her mouth 
in the Rose account. That her negative to him—if given at 
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all—was ‘‘sorrowful’’ seems ridiculous to Mrs. Birdsong and 
other descendants of the remarkable white Comanche woman. 
After the first few years, the Comanches say, Cynthia Ann Parker 
entered into the life of the wild tribe with zest. This is no un- 
common occurrence. Many persons, both men and women, lived 
with the Indians and grew to love the life. There are plenty of 
well authenticated cases where they expressed their preference 
for the free, roving existence, with its constantly changing 
scenes, its multitude of incident, its color and its adventure, to 
the more hum-drum life of the civilized communities. Cynthia 
Ann Parker was descended from a long line of adventurers and 
she soon adapted herself to her surroundings and became as good 
a Comanche, in spite of her golden hair and blue eyes, as any of 
her dark-skinned sisters. 

One reason for this is that her married life with Nokoni 
seems to have been very happy. At the time they were wedded 
according to Comanche customs, he was still a young warrior 
but was already noted. He is said to have been the leader of 
the attack on Fort Parker and had won renown by many other 
successful forays. While he was not yet a chief, he was already 
on the path which was destined to make him the most famous 
of the Quahada Comanches of his day, and eventually head of 
the whole tribe. In his later years he was such a dominating 
figure that his branch of the Comanches is referred to in some 
writings as the ‘‘Nokoni Comanches”’ instead of by their usual 
name, the Quahadas. 

Nokoni appears really to have loved his white wife, and 
treated her kindly and generously. She returned his affection. 
The best proof of this is the fact that although it was the cus- 
tom of Comanche warriors, particularly notable ones, to have 
several wives, Peta Nokoni never took another woman to his 
lodge. At least if he did none of his descendants ever heard of 
it and there is no record of it in the memories of any of the old 
members of the tribe still living, some of whom knew Nokoni 
during his life. 

“If Cynthia Ann Parker made the statement quoted by 
Rose, which she might have done in Comanche, she undoubtedly 
spoke the sincere truth, and there was no ‘sorrowful negative’ 
about it,’’ says Mrs. Birdsong. 

At the time that Ross and his Texas Rangers attacked the 
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Comanches and captured Cynthia Ann Parker, she was thirty- 
four years old and had lived with the Indians for twenty-five 
years. The story of the attack as told by the Comanches, is 
given here in Mrs. Birdsong’s own words:! 

“One day a band, composed of women and small children, 
too small to be away from their mothers, and a number of cap- 
tive men servants, set out to get their winter’s supply of meat. 
They were met on the Pease river by Texas Rangers under Cap- 
tain Sull Ross. The Rangers attacked and killed many of them as 
they were women and not armed. One of the officers charged 
up on Cynthia Ann Parker, who was mounted on a swift pony, 
with her baby clasped in her arms. Just as he was about to 
shoot her, the wind blew the blanket off her head, revealing her 
golden hair and blue eyes. Riding with the officer was the 
late Charles Goodnight, who yelled to him: ‘Don’t shoot— 
that’s a white woman.’ 

““Peta Nokoni and the warriors were not within miles of 
this place when Ross and his Rangers won their ‘victory’ over 
this band of women with babies in their arms, and a few Mexi- 
can servants. The story that Quanah Parker and his brother, 
the sons of Nokoni and Cynthia Ann, escaped from the Rangers 
at this time is also false, since they were miles away with their 
father. If they had been there they probably would both have 
been killed. 

‘One of the Mexican servants who was helping the Com- 
anche women was owned by Peta Nokoni and was Cynthia Ann’s 
personal servant, being sent to hunt and help her with the meat. 


1 Editorial Note—It was the pleasure of the writer to have spent an evening 
with Horace P. Jones at Fort Sill in 1896. Mr. Jones was the government inter- 
preter at Fort Sill and had been in government service on the frontier since 
before the civil war, Jones related to me and the two young army officers that 
were with me, the whole story of Cynthia Ann Parker’s capture, by Capt, Sull 
Ross; Jones was with Capt. Ross and was one of the interpreters. His story 
confirms the account of her capture as related by Cynthia Ann Parker’s grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Birdsong. Jones told the writer that when the white woman was 
captured she at first refused to talk, but when some one with the Texas soldiers 
said that it might be Col. Parker’s daughter Cynthia Ann, who was captured by 
the Comanches many years before. When the woman heard the name Cynthia 
Anna she struck her hand to her breast and said, “Me, Me, Cynthia Anna”— 
She did not want to go with the white people for she said that she had two sons 
away with their people, perhaps in the Wichita Mountains. 

Jones told several stories of Cynthia Ann, also her husband Nokona, and of 
their two sons, one of whom was Quannah Parker. I remember that he stated 
that the name “Nokona” meant in English—‘One who camps alone,” or “Lone 
Camper.” It was a very interesting evening we spent with one of the oldest 
scouts and historians of the plains, Horace P. Jones.’—D. W. P. 
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This man was known as Joe (or Jose) Nokoni, much as we 
would say ‘Nokoni’s Joe.’ There had been some buffaloes 
killed and the women were butchering when the Rangers came 
up. The women all mounted their ponies and rode as fast as 
they could to escape. Joe, who was also mounted, stayed near 
the horse on which his mistress, Cynthia Ann Parker, was rid- 
ing, to help her if possible. As the Rangers began to overtake 
them, they started shooting and the Mexican was hit and dis- 
abled. At once he began to sing his death song in Comanche, 
and turning around made a ‘dare ride’ (ie—charged the op- 
posing line by himself to cause them to concentrate their fire 
on him and bring them to a halt) hoping to stand the Rangers 
off and enable the women and children to escape. 

‘During this single-handed charge, he was shot and killed by 
Captain Ross. Cynthia Ann Parker and her baby, together with 
several other women and children, were captured immediately 
afterward. 

‘‘Following the ‘fight’ the Rangers gathered about the slain 
Mexican, who was dressed like a Comanche, and asked who he 
was. He is believed to be the only man killed by the Rangers 
in this attack. One of the captured squaws volunteered the 
information that he was Joe Nokoni. Knowing that the Qua- 
hada chief’s name was Nokoni, and struck by the bravery of this 
man, Ross came to the conclusion that he had killed the Com- 
anche leader and the story was later published and generally ac- 
cepted as true. 

‘‘As a matter of fact, as I have said, the dead man was not 
even a Comanche, but a Mexican captive instead. His faithful 
and heroic service to his mistress is all the more remarkable un- 
der the circumstances. 

“‘The real Peta Nokoni gathered up those who escaped and 
moved his village. He lived to lead his warriors on many war 
paths after his wife was captured. He died eventually from an 
infected wound, but I do not know the date, and because the 
Comanches were driven from place to place, the exact place of 
his death is not known either.’’ 

An interesting side-light on the Parker episode is the fate of 
John Parker, Cynthia Ann’s younger brother, who was cap- 
tured by the Indians at the same time she was. He grew up as 
a Comanche and was adopted into the tribe. He dressed, lived 
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and fought as a Comanche warrior, and achieved some distine- 
tion in the tribe, taking particular zest in the long, dangerous 
raids into Mexico. 

On one of these raids, he was stricken with small pox, a dis- 
ease so dreaded by the plains Indians that the mere mention 
of it was enough to cause a panic. His Comanche companions 
incontinently deserted him and fled. They had captured a Mexi- 
can girl on the raid and were carrying her back with them to 
the Comanche country as a captive. This girl was left with 
John Parker to take care of him. She nursed him back to life 
and after he recovered, they married and returned to Mexico. 
There John Parker remained until the opening of the Civil War. 
He served in the Confederate army during the Rebellion, but 
returned to Mexico afterward, living in that country on a ranch 
until his death. 

Cynthia Ann Parker was taken by her white captors to the 
settlements, where her uncle, Col. Isaac Parker, identified her. 
He was appointed her guardian and the state legislature voted 
her a pension of $100 a year for five years, dating from January 
1, 1861. 

She soon learned to speak English after a fashion and with 
the habits of industry learned as a squaw among the Indians, 
she quickly picked up a knowledge of how to spin and weave 
and do house work. But a quarter of a century in the freedom 
of a Comanche village could not be erased. Cynthia Ann Parker 
had become a true Comanche at heart. 

“She loved her husband and the boys she had been separated 
from, and longed to return to her teepee home,’’ says Mrs. Bird- 
song. ‘‘But her pleas to be allowed to return to the wilderness 
fell on deaf ears. She was held a captive—an unwilling one 
this time—with her baby. Desperate, she made her escape twice 
or three times and tried to reach the Comanches, but each time 
she was recaptured and brought back. 

‘Civilized life did not agree with little Topsannah. The 
child pined and finally, in 1864, she died. After that Cynthia Ann 
Parker, broken in spirit, a mis-fit among the white people, and 
bitter at her enforced captivity, refused to eat. She literally 
starved herself to death and died only a short time after Top- 
sannah.’’ 

Cynthia Ann Parker was buried in the Fosterville grave- 
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yard, in Henderson County, Texas., where her body with that of 
her daughter, lay for forty-six years. In December, 1910, 
Quanah Parker had the remains brought to Post Oak, Okla., 
near his tribal homestead, and there reinterred. When he died, 
February 21, 1911, he was buried, according to his last wish, 
beside his mother. 

There they lie, side by side, the white woman who became 
a thorough Indian, and the great Indian who followed so well 
the white man’s path. On the monument, which was erected 
above Quanah’s grave by Congress, is an inscription, written by 
his daughter, Mrs. Birdsong, and containing in itself her defiant 
answer to the white man’s attitude toward the Indian. 

“‘They speak of the Indian going to the ‘Happy Hunting 
Ground’,’’ she said. ‘‘No! Only dogs go to a ‘Happy Hunting 
Ground’.’’ 

The inseription, engraved in the eternal granite quarried 
from the Wichita Mountains which Quanah loved so well, reads 
as follows: 

‘‘Resting here until day breaks and darkness disappears is 
Quanah Parker, the last Chief of the Comanches. Died Feb. 
21, 1911, Age 64 Years.’’ 


CYNTHIA ANN PARKER 
TOMB 
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THE CHOUTEAUS 


The historical articles pertaining to the Chouteau family 
and their contribution to the history of the West, by Harriette 
Johnson Westbrook, published in the June and September num- 
ber of the Chronicles of Oklahoma 1933, has attracted more than 
ordinary interest. There are streams, mountains, forts and towns 
throughout the western country that bear the name Chouteau, 
and the family name is not extinct. It is an old and honored 
name and one that anyone might well be proud to claim. We 
have a letter from Mr. A. B. Chouteau, San Francisco, California, 
in which, he writes, ‘‘I wish to thank you for publishing the ac- 
count of the Chouteau family, also, to thank Mrs. Harriette John- 
son Westbrook for her pleasing work in arranging the articles, 
as she certainly must have spent a lot of time to perfect same.”’ 
Mr. Chouteau had only words of praise for Mrs. Westbrook’s con- 
tribution to the history of his family. 

However, we have a letter from Mr. C. E. Chouteau' of Okla- 
homa City, who is a real friend of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, in which, he dissents very emphatically from the story 
concerning the marital relations that were said to have existed 
between Madame Marie Therese Chouteau and Pierre Laclede 
Liguest. Mr. Chouteau is not in any way censuring the au- 
thor of this series of articles for reproducing this old Chouteau- 
Laclede story as it has been printed time and again by recognized 
biographical historians, to which, reference is made in the foot 
notes. It is quite certain, however, that the Chouteau family 
have never conceded the truthfulness of the story, but have de- 
nounced it through several generations as gross libel on the fair 
name of a woman who ranks among the first in American history. 

For many years the descendants of this distinguished pio- 
neer family have been making extended research to disprove 
this story which they seem to think has done a great injustice 
to the name. 

It is the mission of the Chronicles to publish history and not 
romance, and in matters where there may be doubt, give both 


‘Mr, C. E. Chouteau has recently presented to the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety a framed picture that now hangs on the wall of the north gallery and bears 
the following inscription: 

“Jean Pierre Chouteau—1758-1849 
The first white settler in what is now Oklahoma 1796—Gift of his 


great-great-granddaughter—Myra Yvonne Chouteau. 
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sides and lets the reader draw his own conclusions. This was 
the Plutarch method of writing history, when there was more than 
one story concerning the same event. 

Mr. C. E. Chouteau has requested the publication of the 
following: 

Dr. A. N. De Menil Writes on History of Early St. Louisans. 
Editor of the Globe-Democrat: 

I write to vindicate the most infamously belied woman in 
the history of St. Louis and rescue her memory from the damn- 
ing stain that has sullied its purity since almost a century. I 
speak in no uncertain terms to the alleged historians who have 
written and published purely fictitious and libelous statements 
against a true, honest and respectable wife and mother, Marie 
Theresa Bourgeois Chouteau, legitimate wife of Rene Auguste 
Chouteau and mother of his five legitimate children. 

I have always believed, and frequently asserted, that it bor- 
dered on idiocy to believe that in an intensely Catholic city as 
New Orleans was in the third quarter of the eighteenth century, 
Marie Theresa Bourgeois, orphan, brought up by the Ursuline 
nuns, and under the guidance of her uncle and the protection - 
of the bishop, while the wife of Rene Auguste Chouteau lived in 
open, notorious adultery with Pierre Laclede Liguest, in the face 
of her husband and the entire city, and bore the said Liguest four 
illegitimate children, which were all baptized in the St. Louis 
Cathedral, and in ‘each ease certified to by the officiating priest 
and two witnesses as the legitimate childzen of Rene Auguste 
Chouteau, born in lawful wedlock with Marie Theresa Chou- 
teau—and that she, at the same time, vas permitted to attend 
mass in a Catholic church and perform her other religious 
duties—as all testimony bears out the tradition that she was a 
practical Catholic in New Orleans, as also, later on, in St. Louis. 


SEPARATED IN 1750 


The truth is that she left her husband in 1750, for alleged 
cruelties on his part, but returned to him in 1757. Mark that 
there were no children born to her from September 17, 1750, to 
October 10, 1758. 


History and popular belief have, since nearly a century, 
held that: 


(From The St. Louis Globe-Democrat of October 16, 1921.) 
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1. Marie Therese Chouteau left her husband, Rene Auguste 
Chouteau, in 1751, on which date she had only one legitimate 
child, Auguste Chouteau, born in 1750. 

2. That her second son, Jean Pierre Chouteau, born in New 
Orleans in 1758, was the child of Pierre Laclede Liguest. 

3. That her three daughters, Victoire, Marie Pelagie and 
Marie Louise, were born, the first two in New Orleans and the 
last one in St. Louis, and were the children of Pierre Laclede 
Liguest. 

4. That Madame Chouteau contracted a common law mar- 
riage with Pierre Laclede Liguest. How could Madame Cho- 
teau contract a religious, civil or common law marriage with 
Pierre Laclede Liguest? There was no divorce law in France 
and the French colonies until the French Republic of 1870 es- 
tablished one. She therefore could not have been divorced from 
Rene Auguste Chouteau. There was no common law marriage 
law in existence in France and the French colonies during the 
life of Madame Chouteau. She therefore could not have con- 
tracted a common law marriage with Pierre Laclede Liguest. 

Furthermore, she could not have married Laclede Liguest 
after the death of her husband in the summer of 1776. Liguest 
died in 1778, near the mouth of the Arkansas River, while on 
his way back to St. Louis from New Orleans. I can find no 
evidence that he was in St. Louis after the death of Rene Auguste 
Chouteau. At any rate, the archives of Old Cathedral on Wal- 
nut Street do not show any such marriage, and they could have 
been married in no other church. 


LIGUEST OWNED HIS HOME 


Did Laclede Liguest reside at Madame Chouteau’s house 
when he was occasionally in St. Louis? Some time between 
1880 and 1885 I examined the books at the Recorder’s office; 
they show that Madame Chouteau had a residence house and lot, 
and Laclede Liguest owned a house and the lots (an entire 
block) on which it was situated. This property of Liguest’s 
was bought in 1779 by Auguste Chouteau, the year after Liguest’s 
death, and he enlarged and altered it, and it was thereafter 
known as the Chouteau mansion. 

When I was in New Orleans in 1874, I obtained from the 
baptismal records in the old St. Louis Cathedral the dates of 
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the births and baptisms of the first four children of Madame 
Chouteau; Auguste, Jean Pierre, Victoire and Marie Pelagie. The 
records certify that they were ‘‘the legitimate children of Rene 
Auguste Chouteau and Marie Therese,’’ his wife. These rec- 
ords extend from 1750 (Auguste) to 1760, inclusive (Marie Pel- 
agie).’? Somehow I did not get the date of the birth and bap- 
tism of the fifth child, Marie Louise Chouteau. Paul Beckwith, 
in his abominable ‘‘Creoles of St. Louis,’’ says that she was 
born in St. Louis in 1764. This date in universally accepted. 
On account of it, and my respect for, and good will toward, 
several of the descendants of Marie Louise Chouteau, this ar- 
ticle did not appear in print in 1874. Last September, some- 
how, I turned my attention again to the subject. Believing that 
perhaps less attention might be paid to me, a mere private citi- 
zen, than to the authorized representative of an historical so- 
ciety, I asked Mrs. Nettie H. Beauregard, the archivist of the 
Missouri Historical Society, to write for me and try to obtain 
the date of the birth of Marie Louise Chouteau, if she was born 
in New Orleans. 


RECEIVES COPY OF RECORD. 


On October 6, Mrs. Beauregard received a certified copy of 
the birth and baptism record of Marie Louise Chouteau, signed 
by G. Lugano, archivist of the St. Louis Cathedral, New Or- 
leans, with the attached official seal. It recites that Marie 
Louise Chouteau was born on December 4, 1762, in New Orleans, 
in legitimate marriage of her father and her mother, Rene Au- 
guste Chouteau and Marie Therese, his wife, and was baptized on 
December 21, 1762. The names of the officiating priest and the 
godfather and godmother are signed to the document. This was 
the last of Madame Chouteau’s children. 

Some time back in the early 80s, I took a copy of the will 
of Madame Chouteau at the Recorder’s office (St. Louis). It, 
the will, is dated January 13, 1813, is duly signed, attested and 
executed before M. P. Leduc, Judge of Probate. In it she re- 
cites that she was legally married to Rene Auguste Chouteau, 
“now deceased,’’ and by the said Rene Auguste Chouteau she 
had two sons, Auguste and Pierre, and also three daughters, Vic- 
toire, Pelagie and Marie Louise. She was 80 years of age when 
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she executed this will, which she signed ‘““VEUVE (widow) 
CHOUTEAU.”’ She died the following year. 

When Rene Auguste Chouteau died in the summer of 177 6, 
Madame Chouteau and her five children inherited from him. 
When Pierre Laclede Liguest died on June 20, 1778, they did 
not inherit from him (See the records of the St. Louis Probate 
Court.) 

The descendants of Pierre, Victoire, Marie Pelagie and Marie 
Louise Chouteau should not have placidly accepted popular ru- 
mors and ungrounded beliefs fostered and recorded by ignorant 
closet historians, who, instead of investigating, consulting of- 
ficial documents and records, gave forth to the world barefaced 
falsehoods and smirched the character of an honorable, respect- 
able and unordinarily gifted woman, and cast the odium of il- 
legitimate descent on 1,500 or 2,000 respectable, law-abiding 
and, in many cases, prominent descendants, male and female, 
of Marie Therese Bourgeois Chouteau and Rene Auguste Chou- 
teau, her husband. 

In conclusion: Adieu to the illegitimacy of Madame Chou- 
teau’s children! Adieu to the myth of her marriage to Pierre 
Laclede Liguest! St. Louis history must be rewritten. 

ALEXANDER N. DEMENIL 
St. Louis, October 138, 1921. 


ST. LOUIS HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
St. Louis, Mo. October 17, 1921 
WHEREAS, Doctor Alexander N. De Menil, through his letter of 
October 13, 1921, to the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, has done and 
will do more than the mere setting forth of historical records, 
as it is an expression from one universally recognized as an 
authority; and 
WHEREAS, through the citation of records, including the Bap- 
tismal Record of Auguste Chouteau, dated September 7, 1749, 
proving him the legitimate son of Rene Auguste Chouteau and 
Dame Marie Therese Bourgeois, his wife and the marriage rec- 
ord of Marie Louise Chouteau to Joseph Papin, in the Old 
Cathedral Register of Baptisms, page 53, there ought to, and 
will be, removed any vestige of insinuation upon the character 
and life of one of Missouri’s foremost women: 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED by this Society in spe- 
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cial meeting assembled this 17th day of October, 1921, that we 
extend to Doctor DeMenil, on behalf of all interested in a cor- 
rect presentation of the history of our city and of its people, 
our sincere thanks for his thorough study and complete defense 
of those whose endeavors made this city possible; and 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, THAT a copy hereof be sent to 
Doctor DeMenil in token of our appreciation of his services so 
rendered towards a conscientious preservation and presentation 
of the truths of history. 
(Signed) H. Chouteau Dyer, President. 
Attest: 
(Signed) A. R. A. Garesche, Secretary. 
The above Resolution was unanimously adopted this 17th 
day of October, 1921, as above recited. 
(Signed) A. R. A. Garesche, Secretary. 
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THE JOURNAL OF JOHN LOWERY BROWN, OF 
THE CHEROKEE NATION EN ROUTE 
TO CALIFORNIA IN 1850 


Transcribed from the Original and annotated 
By Muriel H. Wright 


Foreword 


Yellowed and crumbling with the passing of eighty-four years, 
the pages of a small, leather bound notebook reveal the story of 
the overland journey of a party of Cherokees who set out from 
the Grand Saline, Cherokee Nation, for California in 1850. This 
journal was kept by a young Cherokee, John Lowery Brown, who 
recorded the progress of the emigrants day by day. It tells the 
difficulties encountered along a wilderness trail through the Rocky 
Mountains; the perils of travel over vast stretches of desert with- 
out water and food; the danger of attack by hostile Indians living 
in those regions; and the terrible epidemic of cholera that swept 
the West, causing the deaths of thousands of emigrants along all 
the thoroughfares to the Pacific coast in 1850. Something in the 
flourish of the faded words ‘‘Off for California’’ at the top of 
the first page of this old journal still imparts the enthusiasm and 
high courage that fired the spirits of the adventurers to leave 
their nation in view of such hazards. Lured by the discovery of 
gold in California, several parties of Cherokees, other than 
Brown’s, set out about the same time. Many of them were young 
men who never returned home. 

The journal was written in ink, an entry being made every 
day from the time Brown left a point near present Stillwell, Adair 
County, Oklahoma, on April 20, until reaching the gold fields in 
California on September 28, a total of 161 days. Intermittent 
entries were set down in the journal up to December 11, 1850. The 
writing, spelling and punctuation compare well with other early 
records, kept in the midst of the excitement and the hardships 
attending life on an overland trail. The pages are not numbered, 
all entries having been set down consecutively on the right hand 
page up to and including page forty-four, after which regular 
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entries were made on both sides of the leaf. There are seventy- 
five pages of entries, additional notes appearing in the date 
margins and on several pages to the left up to page forty-four. 
The publication of this journal for the first time and its 
presentation herewith to readers of Chronicles of Oklahoma were 
made possible through the loan of the original by its present 
owner, Mrs. E. W. Gist, of Oklahoma City, a granddaughter of 
John Lowery Brown.' The transcript which follows is an exact 
copy of the original, including spelling, punctuation, position of 
the entries on the page, marginal notes, and left hand page notes. 
However, in some places where no punctuation appears in the 
original, spaces have been left in the transcript to make the 
reading less confusing. In all instances, annotations by the editor, 
in the text, are designated by small figures. Numbers of the 
pages, counted and indicated by the editor, appear in brackets. 
The party of gold seekers, of which John Lowery Brown was 
a member, was captained by Clement Vann McNair from _ the 
Grand Saline, Cherokee Nation, as far as the Cache La Poudre 
River, Colorado, where he resigned the command, Thomas Fox 


1 John Lowery Brown was the son of David and Rachel (Lowery) Orr Brown. 
Rachel Brown was the fifth child and youngest daughter of George and Lucy 
Benge Lowery. George Lowery born about 1770, was one half Cherokee and 
Scotch. He was town chief of Willstown in the Cherokee Nation East and also 
a leading citizen after the immigration to the West. He died in 1852. 

David Brown was three-fourths Cherokee, the son of John and Sarah Webber 
Brown. David’s sister, Catherine Brown, noted for her beautiful character and 
personality, was the first Christian convert among the Cherokees, at Brainerd 
Mission, Tennessee, in 1818. After her death, a book “Memoir of Catherine 
Brown” was published in her memory by the American Board at Boston in 1824. 
David attended both Cornwall Mission School, in Connecticut, and Andover 
Theological Seminary, in Massachusetts. After his return to the Cherokee Na- 
tion East, he was prominent in religious and educational work among his people. 
For a time he lived among the Western Cherokees in Arkansas and clerked in 
the store of his half brother, Walter Webber, who later moved up the Arkansas 
River and settled what is now known as Webber Falls, in Muskogee County. 
Just before Sequoyah made known his invention of the Cherokee alphabet, David 
Brown and his father-in-law, George Lowery, completed a Cherokee spelling book 
in English characters. In 1826, they were both appointed by the General Council 
of the Cherokee Nation to make the first translation of the Cherokee laws and 
the New Testament in the Cherokee language using Sequoyah’s alphabet. 

After John Lowery Brown returned to the Cherokee Nation from California, 
he and his wife, Ann E. (Schrimsher) Brown, made their home at Fort’ Gibson. 
Their second son, Martin R. Brown, was born in 1858. In 1887, Martin R. Brown 
married Miss Nannie Adair. He was a successful business man and prominent 
in educational circles in his nation, elected clerk of Illinois District in 1881, 
member of the National Board of Education in 1886, and superintendent of the 
Male Seminary in 1894. Mr. and Mrs. Brown were the parents of Mrs, Gist who 
is the namesake of her great-aunt, Catherine Brown. She was married to Mr. 
Emmet W. Gist, of Oklahoma City, in 1915. They are the parents of one daughter, 


ose who graduates from Classen Highschool, Oklahoma City, this year 
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Taylor taking his place. The route followed through Oklahoma 
lay northwest from the crossing of the Grand River, near the 
Grand Saline, across Pryor Creek to the Verdigris, fording that 
stream near Coody’s Bluff, thence up California and Caney creeks 
and across to the Arkansas Valley near the present northern 
boundary of Oklahoma. Proceeding north, the party struck the 
Santa Fe Trail about eight miles east of Turkey Creek, in present 
Kansas, and followed this trail to Bent’s Fort in Southeastern 
Colorado. The route then led by way of Pueblo, Cherry Creek 
(Colorado) and Bridger’s Fort (Wyoming) to Salt Lake City; 
thence across the Salt Lake Desert and the mountains of Bastern 
Nevada to the Humboldt River, following that stream and the 
Carson River on up to Carson’s Pass over the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains and down to Weaverville (Weberville), a mining camp 
or town in Eastern California at that time. 

That the parties of gold seekers from the Cherokee Nation had 
an important part in the history of immigration to California, be- 
ginning with 1849, is shown by the fact that the name ‘‘Cherokee’’ 
ean be found in the records and on the maps of that period, clear 
across the western half of the continent. The trail from Pueblo, 
Colorado, to Fort Bridger, Wyoming, via Bridger’s Pass, followed 
by the famous Overland Mail in 1862, was well known as _ the 
““Cherokee Trail.’’? This was approximately the same route fol- 
lowed by the Cherokees of Brown’s party. The former town of 
Latham, Colorado, on the Cache La Poudre River, an important 
point on the Overland Mail Route, was first called ‘‘Cherokee 
City.’’ Present day maps still carry the name of ‘‘Cherokee 
Park’’ in Northern Colorado, while those of Western Wyoming 
show the town of ‘‘Cherokee’’ on the Union Pacifie Railroad. 
Both of these places were in the vicinity of the old Cherokee Trail. 
In 1850, there was the ‘‘Cherokee Cutoff,’’ a short route from the 
Upper Humboldt River to the Feather River country in North 
2 Grant Foreman, Early Trails Through Oklahoma, Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. Ifl. No. 2, pp. 110-2; LeRoy R. Hafen, The Overland Mail, (Arthur H. Clark 
Co. 1926), p. 230; Captain Randolph B. Marcey, The Prairie Traveler, p. 4. 
Captain Marcy’s description of the “Cherokee Trail” in 1859 was as follows: 
“Another road which takes its departure from Fort Smith and passes through 
the Cherokee country, is called the ‘Cherokee Trail.’ It crosses Grand River 
at Fort Gibson, and runs a little north of west, to the Verdigris River, thence 
up the valley of this stream on the north side for 80 miles, when it crosses the 
river, and, taking a northwest course, strikes the Arkansas River near old Fort 
Mann, on the Santa Fe trail; thence it passes near the base of Pike’s Peak, and 


follows down Cherry Creek, from its source to its confluence with the South 
Platte, and from thence over the mountains into Utah, and on to California via 


Fort Bridger and Salt Lake City.” 
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Central California.» There was also the mining camp or town of 
““Cherokee’’ in the northern gold field near the Feather River.‘ 

Thus, the journal of John Lowery Brown is valuable and 
interesting as an original record both in the history of immigra- 
tion to California and in the history of the Cherokees. It is a 
rare document that helps to tell Oklahoma’s part in the story of 
the mirage of the Golden West, the great gold rush of more than 


three quarters of a century ago. —Muriel H. Wright. 
[Flyleaf ] JOURNAL KEPT BY J. L. BROWN OF THE 
CHEROKEE NATION 
ROUTE 


FROM GRAND SALINE (C. N.) TO 
CALIFORNIA JUNE 3d, 1850 


Off for California 
April, 1850 


[Page 1] 

20 April Left Mrs Packs & came to Mrs Gilbreaths—12 miles 

PS ae Lay by all day— 

2207 ee Brought the waggon to Lewis Meltons. Staid at 
Grandfathers—10 miles 

ae Came on by to Tahlequah and on to Mothers—1 
mile 

24 Lay by all day 

200 Started with the waggon and left it & came on to 


Grand River—25 miles [?]§ 


3 Kimbell Webster, The Gold Seekers of ’49, (Standard Book Company, Man- 
chester, N. H., 1917), p. 98. 

4 Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of California, Vol. VI, p. 368. 

5 Mrs. Pack’s home was about a mile east of Stillwell on the side of a hill. 
Elizabeth Lowery, a niece of Chief George Lowery, married William Shorey Pack; 
thus this family was related to John L, Brown.—Information from Mr. George 
W. Mayes, of the Cherokee Nation, now living in Oklahoma City; also, Emmet 
Starr, History of the Cherokee Indians, p. 367. Muddy Spring, located near Still- 
well, in Adair County, was a rendezvous for emigrants on their way to California 
during the gold rush.—Information from Dr. Grant Foreman, of Muskogee. 

6 This crossing was near the noted salt spring, the Grand Saline, located 
about a mile south of the present town of Salina, in Mayes County. Washington 
Irving, durng his visit to Oklahoma in 1832, mentioned _ this crossing in his 
journal, describing the scene—‘“a beautiful, clear river—group of Indian nymphs 
half-naked on banks.” He also described Colonel Auguste P. Chouteau’s resi- 
dence near the Grand Saline. (The Irving Journals, published by the Bibliophile 
Society, Boston, 1919. Vol. Il, p. 139.) Dr. Grant Foreman has called attention 
to the fact that this crossing on Grand River became such an important rendezvous 
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A le the waggon came on with Adairs. I staid at Clarks 
[word illegible, faded | 

vf Oe rami Crossed the waggon [corner Journal worn, writing 
faded | 


[2] 
April 28 Left Grand River in company with T. F. Taylors’ 
15 miles & D. J. Bells? waggons. Camped on the first prong 
of Pryors creek, which shall be called—Camp Ist? 


for emigrants to California and a flourishing trading point of which Lewis Ross’s 
store was the principal establishment, that a postoffice was established there on 
June 11, 1849. It was called Grand Saline, Robert D. Ross being appointed 
the first postmaster. 


7 Thomas Fox Taylor, born in East Tennessee, in 1818, was the eldest son of 
Richard and Ellen McDaniel Taylor. Richard Taylor, in his turn eldest son of 
Charles Fox and Jennie Walker Taylor, was a prominent leader among his people, 
serving as assistant chief of the Cherokee Nation with John Ross from 1851-55. 
According to a tradition in the family, Charles Fox Taylor was the second son 
of an English noble by the name of Fox and his wife, Jennie Taylor, a Scotch 
woman. The parents separated, the eldest son remaining with the father and 
being vested, by right of primogeniture, with the Fox estate. The second son 
remained with his mother and was known as Charles Fox Taylor. The mother 
married a second time, immigrated to America, bringing Charles with her, and 
settled near the Cherokee Nation East. Charles made friends among the Cher- 
okee people and married Jennie Walker, a granddaughter of Ghigau or Beloved 
Woman of the Cherokees. The Ghigau (also known by the English name of 
Nancy Ward) was conferred great power by the Cherokee Council for her bravery 
in a battle with the Creeks. She has been described as a woman “of queenly 
and commanding presence and manners” her house being “furnished in a style 
suitable to her high dignity.” 

Thomas Fox Taylor attended the mission schools in his nation and_ the 
Nashville and Knoxville colleges of Tennessee. He became well known as a 
politician in the Cherokee Nation even as a young man, and was especially noted 
as an orator, fluent in both the English and the Cherokee. His first public office 
was that of clerk and interpreter of the Cherokee Council. Later when elected 
member of the Cherokee National Committee from Going Snake District, he 
was also elected president of the Committee. In the organization of Colonel 
Stand Watie’s Cherokee Mounted Rifle Regiment, near Fort Wayne on July 12, 
1861, for the Confederate service, Thomas Fox Taylor was elected lieutenant 
colonel of the regiment. Colonel Taylor and several of his command were killed 
in a skirmish between Confederate and Federal troops on Bayou Menard the 
morning of July 27, 1862. 

That he took an active and leading part in the Cherokee parties to California 
in 1850 is shown by frequent mention of his name in Brown’s journal, which 
bears out statements appearing in an old biography (O’Beirne, The Indian Ter- 
ritory: Its Chiefs, Legislators and Leading Men. pp. 460-1): “Thomas Fox Taylor 
was not only a natural orator, but a brilliant wit, and*the center of attraction 
wherever he went. He was a dashing officer, and invariably the leader when 
any adventure or enterprise was to be undertaken. Thomas Fox Taylor’s name 
will be long remembered among his people.” 


8 Devereaux Jarrette Belle was the son of John and Charlotte Adair Bell. 
His sister, Sallie Caroline, was the wife of General Stand Watie. His nephew, 
Lucien B. (Hooley) Bell, took an active part in the affairs of the Indian Terri- 
tory and held many positions of trust in the Cherokee Nation beginning with 
1870. D. Jarrette Bell’s wife, Juliette Lewis Vann, was considered the most 
beautiful girl of her day in the Cherokee Nation. She accompanied him on the 
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9 Camp Ist was just west of the present town of Adair, in Mayes County. 
a) Camp 2. Camped on Salt creek near Mrs. Coodeys 
18 miles 
ea.3U) Crossed Verdigrice River and camped on the west 
8 miles Bank (Camp 3d)—*° 
May 1st Lay by all day— 
ene Traveled 15 miles. 10 waggns alltogather. camped 
on a small creek (camp 4)" 
a Od. Traveled 8 miles. 12 waggons [?] alltogather 
(Camp 5th 
2 c4th Travelled 15 miles [corner Journal worn] 


»? »? axe 


camped in two hollows 
the gap of the 


? 22 »? 


[3] 
May 5th Traveled 15 miles and caught up with the com- 
(Camp 7) pany commanded by Clem McNair. a war party 
of Osages came into camp, causing great excite- 
Ue niue 


journey overland to California in 1850. One day his company met up with a 
band of Cheyenne Indians, whose chief was so impressed with Juliette’s beauty 
that he offered fifty ponies for her, wanting to buy her and make her his wife. 
The young husband refused of course, stating with emphasis that he would not 
trade his wife to anyone for any consideration.—Information from Mr. George 
W. Mayes, of Oklahoma City. (Dr. Emmet Starr’s History of the Cherokee 
Indians [The Warden Company, 1921] has been consulted for genealogical ma- 
terial in the footnotes of this article.) 

10 Near Coody’s Bluff in Nowata County, 

uN Camp 4 was on the waters of California Creek, Nowata County. The name 
of California Creek and that of its branch “Mormon Creek,” are reminders of 
the days when the California emigrating parties and, also, some parties of Mor- 
mons, who passed through the Indian Territory in early times, traveled along 
the trail in this vicinity. 

12 Captain Clement Vann McNair’s party had been at this point for some 
days awaiting the arrival of other emigrating companies expected up the trail 
from the Grand Saline. (Information from Dr. Grant Foreman) 

Clement Vann McNair was the youngest child of David and Delilah Amelia 
Vann McNair. Mr. Benjamin Gold, the father of Mrs. Elias Boudinot, in writing 
his brother in New England (1829), told of visiting the home of David McNair 
when traveling through the Cherokee Nation now within the boundaries of the 
State of Georgia (Emmet Starr, Early History of the Cherokees, p. 109). Mr. 
Gold wrote, “We then traveled twenty miles and came to a Mr. McNair’s, a white 
man who had married a Cherokee Indian woman, sister of Mr. Joseph Vann, 
another Cherokee chief. (Mr, Vann was not a chief, this was a common error 
with people that did not know.—Starr’s note.) He [McNair] had a beautiful 
white house, and about six or seven hundred acres of the best land you ever 
saw, and Negroes enough to tend it and clear as much more as he pleased. He 
raised this year about five thousand bushels of corn, and it would make you 
feel small to see his situation.” 

Clement Vann McNair was elected solicitor, or attorney, of Saline District 
by the Cherokee National Council in 1841-2. He was elected member of the 
Senate from Saline District for the term 1845-7. He served as delegate from 
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eb i6 our crowd of 12 waggons Joined and were num- 
bered into McNairs Company the company num- 
bering 32 waggons travelled 10 miles. Left Tom 
Taylor and 5 men to wait for another crowd 


Camp 8— 

hat Lay By all day— 

wo 8 Traveled 10 miles. camped [?] By a spring of 
very cold [?] 
Camp 9th 

[4] 
May 9th Traveled 20 miles Camp 10th on what was sup- 

posed to be waters of Arkansas River— 

CARY) Started after dinner and Traveled five miles 
Camp 1ith— 

coal | Traveled 18 miles. Crossed a creek about 12 


oclock and camped at night on a large Creck, the 
Bottom of which was covered with walnut growth. 


Camp 12— 
neo The Company was joined on Thursday by, five 
Capt C [?] waggons and 21 men, which [corner Journal 
regimen worn | sed the number of grew [corner Journal 
worn | 
[5] 
to 105 men, 15 negroes and 12 females all under 
the command of Clem MceNair— 
May 12 Lay By (Sunday) 
en 13 Lay By 
oe LS Traveled about 15 miles crossed two creeks and 
camped at night on Shoavs’s Creek Camp 13th— 
ae LO Traveled all day without any timber in sight 20 


miles and without any water until night [corner 
Journal worn| Camped at Evans old camp ground" 


the Cherokee Nation to Washington in 1846. His first wife was Susannah Martin, 
daughter of Judge John Martin, who was the first treasurer and later the first 
chief justice of the Cherokee Nation. His second wife was Mrs. Martha Ann 
(Childers) Smith whom he married in California. He never returned to the 
Cherokee Nation. 

13 “Captain L, Evans of Fayetteville, Arkansas, headed a party of forty wagons 
and one hundred and thirty persons from Washington County, Arkansas, and the 
Cherokee Nation April 20, 1849,” for California——Foreman, Harly Trails Through 
Oklahoma, op cit., p. 110. 
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[6] used Buffalo Chips for wood. this is the place 
that Capt Evans called Buffalo Chip Camp 
Camp 14— 
May 16th Traveled all day No timber in sight yet. Made 
still using 15 miles Camped on a sluggish stream of very 
Buffalo chips cold water the same place that Evans camped at 
for wood Camp 15" 


Great excite- 
ment in camp 


danger of 
dividing 
Analy Today at 12 oclock Traveled 10 miles and came to 
the Santa fee Trail to Independence'® 
[7] 
18 miles to- Traveled about 8 miles after entering the Trace 
day and camped on a small stream of water, Turkey 
creek. still using Buffalo chips for wood Camp 
16th This morning the company devided. part 
of the company, 19 waggons, started ahead, inde- 
pendent of Clem MecNairs. we passed them this 
evening about 2 miles it is said to be 175 miles 
from this place to Independence & five hundred 
and fifty miles to Santa fee— 
[8] 
May 18 Traveled 15 miles and camped on Little Arks. in 


Camp 17th sight of the other company, which is now com- 
manded by J. H. Wolff's Evans calls it 125 miles 
from this place to Fort Mann and 390 miles to 
Peueblo— 


14 The organization of emigrant parties to California for protection, discipline 
and method in traveling was very important. Officers, consisting of a captain 
and, sometimes, a first and a second lieutenant, were elected by the members 
of the party. The position of captain called for a man having courage, determin- 
ation, patience and a knowledge of human nature, in addition to a thorough 
acquaintance with life on the frontier. The hardships encountered on the long 
journey across the continent often brought about discontent among his followers. 
Sometimes disputes and quarrels arose, with the various members taking sides, 
causing divisions of the party on the trail. Such divisions were attended by 
many dangers, for the guard of both parties was thus weakened and there was 
the possibility of shortage of food and supplies in the wilderness. 
15 At the fork with the Santa Fe Trail, Captain Evans had set up a large 
stone marked “To Fayetteville, Ark., 300 miles—Capt. Evans’ Com’y, May 12 
1849,”—Foreman, op. cit. p. 111. ; 
ipa he, hed departed for California, John H. Wolfe left his young wife, 
eth Saunders Wolfe, at home with their infant son, Richard Murrel. He 


? 
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jen 9 Sunday. Lay Bye— 

ce 20th Traveled 18 miles and camped on Cow Creek two 

Camp 18 waggons from the other train joined us this morn- 
ing we number 20 waggons & one Carryall. 
Large heard of Buffalo in sight today. the other 
train passed on ahead 


[9] 

May 21st Lay Bye all day” 

ep Traveled about 20 miles & camped on Wallnut 
Arks. River creek Camp 19 

ine23 Lay Bye all day. Large heard of Buffalo & grass 

scarce 

24 Traveled 20 miles. passed pawnee Rock and 

Camp 20 

ee 25 camped on ash er. grass bad— 


Traveled 18 miles, crossed Pawnee fork. quite a 
large stream with high Banks. camped on Arks 
River. Camp 21 
Ze 26 (Sunday) Lay Bye all day. Captain T. F. Taylors 
company consisting of eight horse waggons came 
up with us today with the intention of joining us— 
[Note on left hand page, opposite page 9] 
Untill the awakening Trump of the Archangel 
Shall Summon them from a sleeping oblivion into 
the bright presence of our heavenly father— 
[10] 
May 27 Lay Bye all day a Train of ox waggons, 20 wag- 
according to gons, came up this evening. A comp [?] were 


said he was going to California in search of gold so that he would be able to 
give his young son every educational advantage. However, he was an old man 
when he came back to the Cherokee Nation on a visit, his first since leaving 
in 1850. In the meanwhile, Richard had grown up, married and had a family of 
his own. He had proven himself a young man of character and ability and was 
largely self-educated. He was elected to various offices of trust in the Cherokee 
Nation and served as delegate to Washington for four years. After visiting his 
son and old home, John H. Wolfe returned to California to look after some 
property interests there, but it was not long until he died and was buried in 
his adopted state. 

17 Crowded in the upper corner of the page above this entry in the journal 
appear the words “Camp 19.” This was an evident error for the party were 
still in Camp 18, “laying by,” on May 21. Brown corrected this in the entry 
for the following day, listing the next camp on Walnut Creek “Camp 19,” the 
party having traveled twenty miles on May 22. 

18 Pawnee Rock is in the southeastern part of Barton County, Kansas, 
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Evans 3 visited by 9 Arapahoes Indians who camped in 
sight— 

seas Traveled 15 miles and camped on the Ark-Riv. 
Camp 22— . 

epee, T. F. Taylors company was admited into Me- 


Nairs co this morning an election was held for 
Lieutenants T. F. Taylor was elected first, and 
J. M. Reace second Lieutenant today we traveled 
18 mile camped on the River Camp 23— 
[11] 

May 30th Traveled 25 miles. passed the Ruins of Ft. Mann" 
and camped 2 miles above on the Bank of the River 
Camp 24th— 

May 31 Traveled 25 miles. came to the crossing of the 

Camp 25 Santa fee Road Maj. FitzPatrick, Indian Agent,*° 

was there paying out annuities to the different 
tribes— 


19 About eight miles west of present Dodge City, Kansas, were the ruins, 
many years ago, of an old adobe fort called Fort Mann. It was also called Fort 
Atkinson—Frank A, Blackmar, Kansas: A Cyclopedia of State History, Vol. I, 
. 667-8. 

ay The meeting with Major Fitzpatrick occurred at the Lower Crossing of 
the Arkansas, near the present town of Cimarron, Gray County, Kansas. Here 
the Santa Fe Trail forked, one branch crossing the river and leading to the 
Southwest across the Panhandle of Oklahoma. This was known as the Cimarron 
route of the Santa Fe Trail. Brown’s party took the other branch of the Trail, 
following the Arkansas River on the north side to Bent’s Fort. 

Major Thomas Fitzpatrick was U. S. Indian Agent for the tribes living in 
the region of the Upper Platt and the Upper Arkansas rivers. In February, 1850, 
he set out from Fort Laramie (Wyoming) to hold a series of councils with the 
Indians. In May, he arrived at a point on the Arkansas, called the “Big Timber,” 
where he met up with a large gathering of Indians, representatives from nearly 
every tribe of the Upper Arkansas, accompanied by a party of traders. Remain- 
ing here about a month, he then proceeded to the Lower Crossing of the Arkan- 
sas, where he held the council referred to in Brown’s journal. Mention of this 
meeting appears in Major Fitzpatrick’s report to the Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, dated September 24, 1850, from St. Louis, as follows: “I then continued 
down the Arkansas river [from the ‘Big Timber’] by slow and easy marches, in 
company with the traders and all the Indians, until we arrived at the crossing 
of the great Santa Fe thoroughfare. Here we made another halt until the 10th 
of June, on which day, after disbanding the Indians, and recommending each 
band to proceed to their own proper hunting grounds, I took my departure for 
this place. * * * The following are the names of the different tribes which 
assembled with me at the crossing of the Arkansas, all of whom seemingly en- 
tertain the best and most friendly feelings toward us: the Sioux, Cheyennes, 
Arripahoes, Kiawas, and Apaches. The Apaches here mentioned are not those 
of New Mexico which have been ravaging the country for years; they are a 
band of fifty lodges, that have for many years lived with the Kiawas and Co- 
manches, and have aided them in all their wars against both Mexicans and 
Americans. Those tribes herein mentioned are very formidable, and the most 
warlike on this continent, and occupy, indiscriminately, the country [including 
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June Ist Started at 12 oclock and Traveled 10 miles. 
Camped on the Bank of the River Camp 26— 
DATE: Traveled about 25 miles Camped on the River 
Sunday Camp 27— 
Today at noon T. J. Mims & Co. Caught up with the 
erowd 12 days from home 


[12] 
June 3d Lay Bye (Monday)! 

» 4 Traveled about 20 miles and camped on Bank of 
the River in a cottonwood grove. very hard rain 
Camp 28— 

are Traveled 18 miles camped on the Bank of River . 
Camp 29— 

ase G Traveled 25 miles camped on the River. Camp 
30th— 

tool Traveled 20 miles and camped on Bank of River 
Camp 31st— 


what is now Western Oklahoma], for several hundred miles, through which all 
the great thoroughfares to New Mexico, Oregon, and California pass.” The Co- 
manches had not attended the meeting, sending word that they feared the 
cholera raging the country at the time, and forwarding their expressions of 
friendship and good feeling toward the Americans.—Report of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs for 1850, pp. 52-3. 

Thomas Fitzpatrick’s career ccvered the period from the opening of the rich 

fur region west of the Rocky Mountains in the early 1820’s to the beginning of 
regular settlement of the Kansas-Nebraska country. A native of Ireland, born 
in 1799, he came to the United States at about the age of seventeen. One of a 
good family, with thorough schooling up to the time of his leaving home, together 
with a strong physique, an alert mind, and a talent for swiftly appraising a 
situation, distinguished him among the “Mountain Men” of his time. As a 
trapper, trader, Indian fighter, head of the Rocky Mountain Fur Company, guide, 
explorer, and Indian agent, his name may be counted among the first of the 
roster that listed such men as Kit Carson and James Bridger. From an accident 
with a rifle, Fitzpatrick’s left hand was maimed when still a young man. After- 
ward he was known on the frontier and among the Indians as “Broken Hand.” 
In 1845, he was the official guide of the expedition sent out by the Government, 
under the command of Lieutenant James William Abert, to explore the country 
now included in the Panhandle of Oklahoma. This expedition is notable in 
Oklahoma history for being the first to travel overland from Bent’s Fort to the 
Canadian, thence down that stream to Fort Gibson with a train of wagons. The 
life of Thomas Fitzpatrick has been recounted in the biographical volume Broken 
Hand, by LeRoy R. Hafen and W. J. Ghent (The Old West Publishing Company, 
Denver, 1931). 
25 June 3 is the date that Brown wrote on the flyleaf of his journal. He 
must have turned back and written on the flyleaf on that date, since the first 
entry in the journal was dated April 20. Or, perhaps, he began his journal on 
June 3, taking time while the company “lay by” at Camp 27 to make the entries 
from memory or from notes kept elsewhere since leaving the Cherokee Nation. 
If he did begin his journal on June 3, had he purchased the little leather bound 
notebook from the traders who were with Major Fitzpatrick on the Arkansas? 
If so, this notebook itself has had a remarkable history. 
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? 8 
Camp 32 


[13] 
June 9th 


PY Oa 
the snow 
mountains 
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Traveled about 20 miles today. about 10 oclock 
passed a grave of Indians who fell in Battle sign 
posted 34 miles to the Right of the Road 


Sunday Lay Bye part of the day. Started 12 
oclock and traveled 15 miles. Camped on the 
Bank of the River. Camp 33— 

this morning saw mountains at a great distance 
covered with snow supposed to be a spur of the 
Rocky Mountains. at noon reached Bents Fort. 


that we saw Traveled on until night. Made 25 miles. Camped 
today proved on the River. Camp 34—*# 
to be the 
Spanish 
Peak 
eS ak Traveled 25 miles Camped on the River Camp 
35 — 
emer 2 Today made 20 miles Camped on Bank of River 
high mountains to the left covered with snow 
Camp 36— 
[14] 
June 13 today snow toped mountains in view plainly. 
Camp 37 Traveled 12 miles and at noon reached Peueblo 
found J. H. Woolfs company there preparing to 
‘*Pack’’— 
”» 14 Lay Bye all day. The ox Train consisting of 33 
Waggons came up and camped near. at night had 
a big Danece— 
ames Lo Traveled North along the north Bank of a large 
Creek? which emptys into Ark R Below Peueblo. 
Left the Pack company preparing for Packing. 
Made 15 miles. Camp 38— 
22 _Bent’s Fort was on the north side of the Arkansas River, above the mouth 


of the Purgatory River, in Southeastern Colorado. It was founded in 1829 by 
William Bent and became a well-known establishment in the trade of the Santa 
Fe Trail. The route followed by Brown’s party via Brent’s Fort thence north 
through Colorado into Wyoming was an old Indian trail, used by early day trappers 


and traders in the Rocky Mountain region. 


The Spanish Peaks, in Southern 


Colorado, were noted landmarks, known by the Indians of that region as “Wah- 
to-yah,” the Breasts of the World—Hafen and Ghent, op. cit. p. 173. 
23 Fountain Creek, Colorado. 
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seer Traveled along the creek 15 miles. Camp 39— 
today J. J. No buffalo since the 30th of May. Bear sign 
May of Cane Plenty. one killed today 


Hill, Arks 
quitt the 
pack Co--and 
joined my 
mess 
[ Notes on left hand page, opposite page 14] 
from Grand R 674 to Peueblo 
as Peueblo 499 to Green River 
bis 
é: Green R 158 to Mormon City 
1,331 
331 
1,662 
[15] 
June 17 Traveled north, leaving the Creek. Traveled over 


Sand hills, pine Timber. passed Pikes Peak which 

is covered with snow. camped at cold spring of 

water—made today about 20 miles Camp 40th—* 
24 Camp 40th was in the vicinity of the present city of Colorado Springs. 


1D alte! Traveled 25 miles. Camped on a Bold Running, 
today we Clear stream of water. waters of the Platt. Good 
erossed the grass & wood Camp 41—* 
dividing 
ridge be- 
tween the 
Arks & Platt 

ee L9) Continued down the above mentioned Creek 20 


very hard miles Good Grass, water & timber Camp 42— 
storm this 

evening hale 

from the size 

of a Birds 

to a hens egg 


25 Cherry Creek, Colorado. 
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[16 ] 
June 20th Took a left hand trail down the Creek, which was 
ten miles to- made by Capt Edmonson about two weeks ago. 
day about 10 oclock came to the South fork of Platt 
River. Made a Raft and commenced crossing the 
waggons. camped on the Bank of Platt. Camp 


43—26 
EE IM finished crossing at 2 oclock left the Platt and 
we called traveled 6 miles to Creek Good water grass & 
this Ralstons timber Camp 44—7 
Creek be- 
cause a man 
of that name 
found gold 
here 
PF PP Lay Bye. Gold found. 
a2 this morning all except 3 messes who traveled on 
concluded to stay and examine the Gold. Bell, 
Dobkins & R. J. Meigs traveled on 
[17] 
June 24th Left Ralstons Creek and made 26 miles. Rainy & 
only 14 very mudy. Camped on ereek plenty water, 
waggons wood, & grass Camp 45— 
snow toped 
mountains in 
view today 
1 AD Traveled 16 miles and camped on a Creek. plenty 
good water, wood & grass Camp 46— 
PE Ae Traveled 15 miles and came to a large Creek 


Black ‘Tailed where we found the ox train and the horse wagons 
Deer killed that had left us preparing to ‘‘Raft.’’ good water, 
today Cashla wood & grass Camp 47— 

poodra 


26 This crossing and Camp 43 were on the present site of Denver, Colorado. 
27 The mention of the discovery of gold by a member of this party of Cher- 
okees, on Ralston’s Creek (a branch of Clear Creek), is an interesting incident. 
Dr. Grace Raymond Hebard in Pathbreakers (Arthur H. Clark Co., 1933), p. 204, 
wrote that some Cherokees on their way home from California, in 1858, discovered 
gold on Cherry Creek. Colorado was practically an unknown country at that 
time. After returning to their nation the Cherokees organized a mining company 
and went back to the Rocky Mountains the same year to dig for gold. Soon after- 
ward, numerous parties were formed by other prospectors for trips into the 
mountains, marking the beginning of the regular search for gold in Colorado, 
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[18] 
June 27 Lay Bye all day. finished a Raft— 
2S this morning Both Trains united and ‘‘Rafted’’ to- 
Cashe La gather. finished, and Camped on north Bank of 
Poudra River Clem McNair having resigned, T. F. Tay- 


lor the Lieutenant took command of the Co as 
Captain Camp 48— 
aed Early start. Traveled up north Bank of the 
Cashe La Poudra River 3 miles, when we left the 
River turned north into a Pass through the hills. 
12 miles since morning and we came to a small 
creek the first water since Leaving the River. 
This evening passed [19] over rough Road. 
Camped’ half a mile to the right of the road on a 
hill by the side of a large, steep Red Mt. after 
leaving the Road to Camp, we crossed Evans old 
Trace, which had just been passed over by Capt 
Olivers ox train, whom we left at the River Platt, 
and who had continued down that stream on 
Evans Trace. & we making a Cutoff being delayed 
at the Cashe La Poudra in crossing, he had got 
ahead of us. Made today 20 miles Camp 49 
[Notes on left hand pages opposite pages 18 &19.] 
Sayings of the Boys while wrafting the Platt— 


No one speak but the Captain— Will you hold 
your tongue you scoundrel— hold on, pitch on to 
that raft fellows a dozen or two of you—push it 
off-——now she rides— Let her swing— hold to the 
rope to the right you Rogues—Run out to the right 
with the rope— Cordelle there on the Left Rope. 
pitch ashore my lads— all Right— Let her come 
—now she Rides— Get off the Rope there Behind 
—I cant pull the Raft and you on the Rope. Get 
away Bill from behind, you’r so short, you pull 


28 The crossing of the Cache La Poudre River was in the vicinity of Fort 
Collins, Larimer County, Colorado. Camp 49 was in the neighborhood of the 
Virginia Dale. Captain John C. Fremont in his Report of an Exploring Expedi- 
tion to the Rock Mountains, 1842-3-4, p. 122, described the country along this 
route. He wrote that after crossing the Cache La Poudre and entering a 
smoother country, his party “traveled along a kind of vallon, bounded on the 
right by red buttes and precipices * *.” 
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[20] 
June 30th 
wild sage 


July 1st 


[21] 
July 2 
today we 
eross the wa- 
ters of west 
Platt. Many 
cold springs 


»? 38 
wild sage 
today there 


29 
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down instead of along— who did that? There 
now the rope is Broke— Back she goes— pull 
her up— stop that fellows mouth and hear what 
the Captain says— I’ll spill you into the River 
the first thing you know— Look out I’ll see if I 
can throw a rock over. who saw a Kan Kaven— 
he did? who killed a deer with a Black tail— 
oh it was a sheep— no it was a Goat— No it was 
a ‘‘Donkey’’— That was a good one by Gum— 
George pull my finger why didn’t they marry. 
now is the time to hold your tater— Into it 
Dugan— &e & e 


Sunday. Traveled West today over tolerably 
good Road plenty Water. Camped on a small 
Running stream foot of hills. high winds & cold. 
Made today 20 miles Camp 50— 

Entered the Larrima Plain. Left Evans Trace & 
followed the Trace made by Edmonsons Co. which 
runs to the left of Evan’s— passed a large Lake, 
full of fish. Traveled across the L. Plains and 
Camped in a hollow, at a good spring— the ox 
Co’s near. Made today 25 Camp 51— 


Crossed Larrima River. Struck into the _ hills. 
Pine & better Cottonwood timber. the Road had 
been opened by Edmonsons Co. hilly Country. 
Muddy, Boggy Road in the timber, which was 
very hard pulling for the Mules. Camped at foot 
of hill in a hollow. the ox Company’s near. 
plenty timber and water. Grass scarce. Made 
miles 16 Camp 52— 

Traveled to the left through a pass. Entered a 
plain & turned to the Right down the North fork 
of the [22] Platt. Came to the crossing at noon. 


The pass was on the upper course of Pass Creek, a tributary of the North 


Platte, in Carbon County, Wyoming. In describing “the pass of the Medicine 
Butte” (Ibid. p. 125), Captain Fremont said that here was a broad trail, leaving 
which he traveled “over a plain on the west side of the pass, where the road 
was terribly rough with artemisia” and ravines, before arriving at a ford on the 
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was a R. M. found 2 small rafts which had been left by Ed- 
Goat killed. monsons Co. & the Pack Co. Home’s Co. took 
Ten miles to- the rafts and commenced crossing. Capt’s Tay- 
day lor & Oliver Joined their forces togather and built 
a Raft. we all camped on the River. Camp 53— 
er 4th Crossed the River and traveled 6 miles. Camped 
on small Branch. Water & grass. wild sage for 
fuel. Capt holmes Co. 4 miles ahead on creek. 

good water, grass, & wood about ten oclock 
[23 | tonight about 25 head of horses & mules, were 
I lost one stolen from our Co. by Indians, and 4 or 5 head 
horse & one from homes Co making 30 alltogather Camp 54 

mule 

Dae a Co of men under Capt Taylor went in pursuit of 
a Spanish the stolen horses. Our Train & that of Capt Oli- 
Boy was mis- vers which came up this morning moved on 4 
taken for an miles to the creek where Capt homes company 


Indian to- were. Camp 55— 
night and 
shot by one 
of the 
guards. his 
life is dis- 
paired of 

a. G The Train Lay By all day— 

ree. today the Train moved [24] on assisted by the 
Bad Travel- Ox Co and camped on the first large creek, which 
ing on ac- was called Eagle Creek. 20 miles. this evening 
count of wild Capt Taylors Co. returned without overtaking the 
sage “‘Rogues.’’ they found one horse, belonging to 


Capt Taylor, having been left or lost by the In- 
dians. Camp 56— 


July 8 Today the two ox Co. and our Train move on to- 

very Bad gather. only ten horse teams, the rest ox, ours 

Road & Olivers train & traveled 20 miles, and Camped 
on small Branch 14 mile to the rite of the Road 
good water, grass & wood Capt homes Co 
moved father on ahead— Camp 57— 


North Platte. Brown’s party crossed the North Platte near the mouth of Sage 
Creek. The Overland Mail Route to California crossed the river in this vicinity 
from 1861-69.—Hafen, op. cit., p. 231 and accompanying map. 
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25 
nan 9 | today at 10 oclock we crossed the dividing Ridge 
very Bad between the waters of the Atlantic & Pacific 
Traveling on Oceans. Bad Road Traveled 20 miles. crossed 
account of | Elk head creek, and camped on small branch _ tol- 
Bad Road & erable good grass Camp 58— 


wild sage 
ANY) Traveled 25 miles today without findmg water un- 
till night, when we camped on a Branch of Elk 
head creek.:! Very Bad Road. Grass scarce & 
water not good. Camp 59— 
[26 | 


Today we had very good Road for a few miles and 

July 1ith then the rest of the way, the worst Road that we 
have Traveled over since we left home. No wa- 
ter or Grass or Timber. The Koad Dry & Dusty 

. & pached. No game, Sage Grass scarce. at Sun- 
down we reached the dry Bed of a large Creek 
where we got water by digging holes. the water 
tasted of Salaratas & salt. Grass scarce. Made 
today 20 miles— Camp 60— 
[Notes on left hand pages opposite pages 25 & 26] 

Graves we have passed since Intersecting the In- 
dependence Route 
1. C. McDaniel — July 25, 1850 
2. J. A. Drake Died at this place July 15, 1850 


30 Bridger’s Pass, about twenty miles southwest of Rawlins, Wyoming.—J 
Cecil Alter, James Bridger, p. 224. The first notable expedition of traders and 
trappers that followed the trail west from the Cache La Poudre via the Laramie 
Plain, the North Fork of the Platte and the pass (afterward called Bridger’s 
Pass) was that of William Henry Ashley, in 1825. Thomas Fitzpatrick was 
one of the leading trappers of this party—Hafen and Ghent, op. cit., p. 51, 

31 Elk Head Creek was a branch (possibly Muddy Creek) of what is now 
Little Snake River, in Southern Wyoming. Little Snake River is a tributary 
of the Yampa, in Northern Colorado. The stream called Elk Head Creek by 
Brown was evidently not the present Elk Head Creek, a branch of the Yampa 
shown on present day maps, lying farther south in Colorado. Captain Fremont 
said (op. cit., p. 124) that the stream called Little Snake River by the trappers, 
of that time, was called “Yampah” by the Snake Indians. He preferred the Indian 
name and entered it on his map accompanying his report (q. v.). He indicated 
what is now Little Snake River as Elk Head River, “Yampah” was the name 
of a plant, the root of which was used for food by the Snake Indians. They 
resorted every year to the region of the Yampah or Little Snake River to gather 
the plant. For references in regard to the confusion of Elk Head, Little Snake, 
and Yampah rivers, see Fremont, op. cit., p. 280; also, Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, 
Fremont and ’49 (G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 1914), p. 274. 
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Horatio Morse July 17, 1850 Marcy Co. Mo. 
4. M. Harris died July 18, 1850, Franklin Co 
Dublin Ohio 
5. A Grave on the left side of the road with some 
writing on the head board, stating that he 
had been found by the road so [word il- 
legible] that they could not ascertain 
who he was or where he was from— dated 
19th July, 1850 & signed An Emigrat- 
ing Company— 
[27] 
July 12 We traveled 5 miles and came to where Capt 
Camp 61 Home’s Co. were camped which was 14% miles from 
the Yamper River.** A great many Indians were 
coming into camp as we got there which caused 
great excitement. They came up Friendly. The 
proved to be the Snake Indians. Capt Homes re- 
ported that he had been 8 or 10 miles and could 
find no water or grass, so we all concluded to 
stay where we were we cearelled togather. 
[word illegible] carried our stock to the R to 
graze and packed water from the same place 1144 
miles 
[28, 
July 138 Traveled today 25 miles very Rough Road. No 
horses & oX- grass wood or water. Traveled untill sometime 
en failing in the night when we came to Sulphur Springs. 
Not fit for man or Beast to drink. No grass 
we 14 Camp 62— 
Traveled 5 miles and came to Salt water with lit- 
poeetS tle grass. Camped. Camp 63— 
Man & Beast sick. Caused by drinking the water 
that we have been drinking for several days 
Traveled today 20 miles and came to a narrow 
swift?? Branch of good cold water with tolerable 
good grass Camp 64— 
32 Undoubtedly what is now Little Snake River. 
33 Bitter Creek, Western Wyoming. The rough, dry country over which the 
party had traveled was the Red Desert. The route since leaving the North Platte, 


via Bridger’s Pass, Sulphur Spring, etc., was approximately that of the Overland 
Mail in 1862.—Hafen, op. cit., p. 231 and accompanying map; also, Grace Ray- 
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[29] 
July 16 
»? 17 


»? 18 


[30] 
July 19 
2 miles to- 
day lay Bye 


[31] 


»? 20 
we lay Bye 


ee ah 
lay Bye 
[32] 
22 
lay Bye 


” 93 
lay Bye 
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Lay Bye— 

Traveled 20 miles over tolerable good Road. 
Camped in deep hollow on little Branch. Good 
grass. Sage for fuel Snow mountains in view on 
ahead Camp 65— 

Several cases of sickness in the Co. Very Rough 
Road Camp on Branch of Green River, one mile 
from the River Made today 20 miles wild sage 
as usual Camp 66— 


Home’s Co moved 3 miles to the crossing of Green 
River. Olivers & taylors Co. Camped along the 
River. Great many preparing to ‘‘pack’’ from 
this place Camp 67 

499 miles from Peueblo to Green R_ This is the 
most desolate looking country that I ever saw. 
Since we crossed the deviding Ridge on the 9th the 
Ground has been dry & parched & very dusty. 
Salt water 


Except now and then you find good water Grass 
very scarce. No game. Nothing much Except 
wild sage growing in this part of the Country 
Wild and Rugged hills (very Bad Roads)— 
Today Capt Home’s Co Rafted their waggons 
across the River. R. J. Meigs drowned one of his 
mules, — 

Capt Olivers Co— Rafted over the River. Taylors 
Co. not crossed but preparing to pack— 


This morning Capts Oliver & Home’s Comps Trav- 
éled on. Capt. Taylors Co. here yet. Expect to 
cross the River tomorrow 

This morning we commenced crossing the River 
By Riding our horses and Carrying the Packs on 
our shoulders as the water was very deep. by 
12 oclock we were all safe across and camped on 
the west bank of Green River Camp 68— 


mond Hebard and E. A. Brininstool, The Bozeman Trail (Arthur H. Clark Cox 
1922) Vol. I, pp. 71 and 120, and accompanying map. 
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[Note on left hand page opposite page 32] 


[33] 


[34] 

»? 94. 
Snow topped 
Mountains 
near by 


Pes 


>? 26 


9? a7 
113 miles 
from this 
place to the 
Salt Lake 


Snow moun- 
tains to the 
Left many 
springs of 
cold water 


March 8, 1851 
I owe J. B. Hunter $50 


Green River is about [blank] yards wide, with 
numerous Islands upon which Good Grass Grows 
into which we drove our horses & mules The 
Timber is cottonwood & willow. The water of 
the River is good, though not so cold as that of 
the Platt or other Mountain Streams which we 
crossed. The country along the Banks of the 
River is very rugged, looks Dreary & Desolate, 
with high Bold Bluffs on the west Bank— 


This morning about 10 oclock the Pack Co. left 
Green River and Traveled Due west over very 
desolate looking country, Destitute of vegitation 
of any kind & water. After Traveling about 25 
miles, we came to and camped on a small stream 
of Muddy & very Bad tasting water. Camp 69— 
Today we traveled over country the same as be- 
fore Rugged & Rough. No grass Bad water. 
after Traveling about 12 miles [85] we came to a 
large creek of good water, with plenty good grass. 
We stopped for the day, Clem McNair being sick. 
Camp 70— 

Today we lay Bye McNair being unable to travel 
light showers, every day since we came to Green 
River 

After Traveling this morning about 8 miles we 
came to Bridgers Ft. on Black Fork of Green 
River. At this place [36] the Trace from In- 
dependence to the Salt Lake passes. a large Train 
of waggons were in sight bound for California. 
we were told by the Inhabitants at this place & 
also by Emegrants, that Thousands of persons were 
dying on the upper Rout which leads by Ft Hall 
of the Colara. we were also told that about 8 
miles ahead, Olivers Co had camped & one of the 
Cherokees belonging to the Train had died, they 
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12 miles 
from Bridger 


pea 
grave on the 
Bank J. A. 
Drake 


? 99 


[39 ] 
the Mormons 
have a toll 
bridge on 
this road 


July 30th 


[40] 
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could not recollect his name. we traveled on, 
came to the grave [37] By the side of Road & 
found, by some writing on a board, that it was 
Charles McDaniel who had died. we traveled on 
a few miles father & camped 14 mile to the left of 
the left of the Road. good water & grass Made 
today 20 miles Camp 71— 

we find this Trace to be crowded with Emegrants 
to the Gold diggins. We are har [d] ly ever out 
of sight of waggons 

Traveled 30 miles today crossed Bear Creek at 
noon. Camped 14 mile to [38] Right of the Road. 
Good water & grass. Camp 72— 


we pass Graves, Dead cattle & horses almost every 
half mile— 

today we struck into a Narrow valley, with high 
Rockey Bluffs on the right of the Road and high 
hills on the left. Plenty of grass along the valley. 
Many springs of very cold water. we Traveled 
along the bank of a ereek which runs through the 
valley, crossing it a Great many times®: 


at evening we came to Webbers River, quite a 
large stream, good water & timber, grass scarce. 
At this place the Road Forks. The left hand is a 
cutoff to Salt Lake. We took the right hand 
which leads down the River, 2 miles & camped hav- 
ing made 30 miles Camp 73— 

This morning we traveled down the River 1 mile 
& a half, when the Road crosses Turns to the left 
into a narrow valley. at noon we came to a large 
creek along the [word illegible] which we Traveled 
crossing very often. Late in the evening we 
reached the very steep top of a very high ridge we 
traveled a few miles father and campe[d] 14 mile 


34 Fort Bridger was founded by James Bridger, the noted trapper and trader, 


in 1842. It was taken over by the Mormons in 1854. The site was leased by 
the Government in 1857, the fort being rebuilt and regularly garrisoned from 
1858-90.—Alter, op. cit., pp. 170-8, 244-63, 295-328. Fort Hall was located in 
what is now Southeastern Idaho, east of the Snake River, on the Oregon Trail. 
35 Echo Canyon and Red Fork Creek, Utah. 
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to the left of the Road in a hollow. Good water, 
Timber & grass. Made today 30 miles Camp 74--- 

hes Wi Traveled through deep winding hollows at 12 
oclock we reached the ‘‘Mormon City.’’ 11 miles 
today to the City. we passed through the city, 
crossed the River Jordon one mile from town and 
camped on the River. Camp 75— 


[41] 

Aug Ist Traveled 13 miles to the first water which is a 
from this large spring of water, which tastes a little salty, 
place we but is very good. plenty good grass, no timber. 
took the Camp 76 — 
euttoff Rout 

ae Lay Bye 

se Traveled by the edge of the Lake. passed many 


salt Springs at noon, 12 miles. we passed a mill 
belonging to the Mormons. at 3 oclock we came 
to good water & grass 
[Notes on left hand page opposite page 41] 
at this place [refer to note on Aug. 1] there are 
two Routs to the diggins, one called the Northern 
Rout, down the Humbolt River, another called the 
‘‘Cutoff heretofore traveled only with Pack ani- 
mals but this Season, the Emegrants are going it 
with their waggons.*7 about 80 miles from the city, 
there is said to be a Desert Destitute of water or 
grass 75 miles wide, and which is covered with 
hard crust of Saleratus, which a shower of ten 
min[u]tes duration will render it impassable, 
though it never rains 
36 Emigration Canyon before reaching Salt Lake City, Utah. Captain Marcy 
wrote in 1859, “Forage can be purchased here, as well as most articles the traveler 
may require, at high prices. There is no camping place within two miles of the 
city. It is best for those who encamp with animals to cross the Jordon River, 
or stop near the mouth of the canyon before entering the city.”—Marcy, op. cit., 
p. 273. 
37 The Northern Route headed around the north end of Salt Lake, thence 
west and south to the Humboldt or Mary’s River in northern Nevada. The 
“Cutoff,” the route followed by Brown’s party, rounded the south end of lake, 
thence across the Salt Lake Desert west. It was approximately the same route 
traveled by the noted Donner Party that emigrated west in 1846-7—Eliza P. 


Donner Houghton, The Expedition of the Donner Party (Arthur H. Clark Co. 
1920), pp. 34-35. 
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42 
see where we camped Olivers & Homes, ox Trains 
Spring camped near Made today 27 miles Camp Us 
ara This morning a man died in Capt Olivers Train 
(Palmer) We lay Bye today 
Fh Traveled today 35 miles to good water and grass. 
Elbow found a great many emegrants here resting their 
Spring horses & cattle, before entering the desert, also 
cutting grass to carry to feed their stock with 
Camp 78— 
[43] 
Aug 6 Lay Bye. Resting stock today about 2 oclock 


Mr. R. J. Meigs was taken sick with the colera, 
and about 9 oclock same evening he died—* 
nay this morning we Buried Meigs, Runaway Tuff & 
Russell, the two last having died this morning. 
we moved two miles back among the hills and 
Lay Bye. Meigses waggon & other effects were 
taken charge of by Mr. John Clark, which was 
the request of the (Deceased) Camp 79 
[Notes on left hand page opposite page 43] 
Aug. 6.—Dr. Barker of Missouri with eight men 


38 Return Jonathon Meigs (5th) was the son of Timothy and Elizabeth Holt 
Meigs, daughter of a wealthy farmer from Virginia, who settled near Athens, 
Tennessee. Timothy Meigs was private secretary and confidential clerk to his 
father, Colonel Return Jonathon Meigs, soldier of the American Revolution and 
well known agent to the Cherokees from 1801-23. Timothy Meigs’ family lived 
on a farm near Charleston, Tennessee. It was there that Return Jonathon 
Meigs (5th) was born on April 3, 1812. He married Jane Ross, daughter of 
Chief John Ross, at Cleveland, Tennessee, and came to the Indian Territory with 
the chief’s family in 1839. After arriving in their new home Mr, Meigs oc- 
cupied a handsome brick home on the east side of the Illinois River not far 
from Park Hill. During the disorders in the Cherokee Nation that approached 
civil war, a party of Cherokees disguised as bandits came to his home November 
2, 1845 and tried to kill him. Mr. Meigs and his family escaped but the at- 
tackers plundered and burned his home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Meigs’s son, the venerable Return Robert, still lives at Park 
Hill. He remembers the morning his father set out from home for California. 
During the family prayer, just before his departure, Return Jonathon Meigs read 
the Thirty-seventh Psalm, his favorite scripture. Today, his son and his family 
love that Psalm and read it often. On the morning of August 6, 1850, when 
the emigrating party were “laying by” at the Elbow Springs, they spent some 
time cutting grass to feed their stock in the desert. Mr. Meigs complained of 
not feeling well and asked the men to let him help with the work among the 
first. After cutting his share of grass, he raked it up and carried into camp. 
By that time, he was very ill and lay down on the heap of grass to rest. Within 
a few minutes, he passed away, saying that all was well with him—Information 


ae Mrs. Jennie Mathews, of Park Hill, Oklahoma, daughter of Return Robert 
eigs. 
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Joined our company which now consists of 53 per- 
sons—Dr. Barker attended Messers Meigs, Rus- 
sell and Tuff during their sickness— 

Charles MeDaniel—July 25 

R. J. Meigs—August 6 

Runaway Tough & Russell—Aug 7 

Henry Street & Davis—Aug 17 

G. M. Martin—Aug 17 

Tolbert Bean—Sept 6th 


[Notes on left hand page opposite page 44] 


[44] 
Aug 8 


Sulphur 
Spring 


Aug 9 


Aug. (Aug. 8 at this place we enter the desert) 
it is 70 miles across it without Grass or 
water and persons crossing it will have to travel 
day and night to get across. Many persons have 
perished with their animals while crossing. per- 
haps we may find water sooner than we expect, 
as we have had several showers of rain for the 
last two or three days 


the company started this morning. we cut grass 
and filled our canteens with good water, which is 
said to be all the good water we would get un- 
till we crossed the Desert. We traveled untill 
Noon 15 miles when we came to Sulphur Spring, 
where we stoped we found no grass here Jack 
Hilldebrand was taken very sick with the cholera. 
The company were deta’ ed waiting on him, and 
in consequence of the Sickness pervading in the 
company & apprehending more the Company 
deemed it proper [45] to engage the Medical ser- 
vices of Dr. Barker though it was therefore agreed 
& stipulated that each member of the Company 
should pay the said Doct. on their arrival in the 
diggins or as soon after as possible the Sum of 
Five Dollars & he the said Doct. is to attend to 
all cases of sickness that may occur in the Com- 
pany Camp 80— 

This morning Hildebrand was better though un- 
able to travel on horseback. we therefore made 
[46] arrangements with J. M. Estell to haul him 
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to California also to haul B. F. Trott (who was 
also sick) across the Desert.** at this place the 
Desert commences it is 85 miles from this S— 
Spring to where good water and grass is to be 
found. after making Suitable arrangements for 
the Sick of our Co— at four oclock A. M. [P. M.] 
we started the Road passed over hills & through 
winding hollows for a few miles when it entered 
the Desert 


[47] 

we traveled at the rate of four miles an hour. 
Good Road firm and hard. at two oclock in the 
morning we stopped to rest, & fed to the horses 
the grass which we had cut and packed since the 
morning of the 8th Slept, having made 40 miles. 
Camp 81 

Aug 10 Started by sun rise having stopped about 3 hours 


to rest. We found (by daylight) the Desert to 
be covered with a hard crust resembling Salaratus, 
no grass or groath of any kind except wild sage 

now & then 
[48] we Traveled Steadily. within 25 miles of the spring 
Agreat many we came to where some Emegrants had waggons 
Dead horses, loaded with water which they had brought from 


Cattle & the spring to sell to folks, as they came up they 
dogs which sold it for one dollar per gallon at four oclock 
died for this evening we reached the Springs having 


want of wa- Traveled 45 miles since morning without stopping 
ter. These & without water for our horses. Good water & 
springs are Grass. Camp 82 this evening a young man of Dr. 
called Re- Barkers mess died of the Diarear 

lef Springs 


39 Mr. George Mayes of Oklahoma City, tells the following story: Ben Trott 
set out to California on a fine horse which he highly prized. One day the company 
came upon a large herd of buffalo. Ben Trott and some men started out on their 
horses on the run, planning to separate a bunch of buffalo cows and calves from 
the main herd and shoot come of the calves. Trott raced ahead of his com- 
panions. About that time, the buffaloes winded the hunters and began running 
away across the prairie, Trott right after them. Suddenly his horse stumbled 
and fell and sent him sprawling. The horse jumped up, ran off with the buffaloes 
and was never seen again. Trott jarred and mortified by the fall, just stood 


and wept as he watched his horse disappear in the dist 
ance, much to th : 
ment of the other hunters. ; € amuse 


See ye Peas 
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[49] 
Aug 11 today we lay Bye resting our horses. this morn- 
Davis a ing G. M. Martin was taken very sick. about 12 


white man & oclock two men belonging to Capt Olivers train 
Henry Street Died within a few minutes of each other and were 
a Seneca both buried in one Grave today about 2 oclock 
G. M. Martin died.*° after burying him the Co— 
removed up on to one of the Kanyons of the moun- 
tain about 3 miles distance. Good water & Grass. 
Camp 83— 
B. F. Trott came to us last evening quite unwell 


50 

Aug 12 today we lay Bye, waiting on C. V. McNair, B. F. 
Trott & others who were too unwell to travel— 

Aug 13 This morning several of our men being to weak to 
travel Dr. Barker and part of the Co— remained 

35 miles with them. and myself and the rest of the Co— 

since morn- traveled on about ten miles to a Spring of Good 

ing water. at this place, another Desert commences, 


which we had to travel During the night we re- 
mained at this place untill late in the evening 
when we started and [51] traveled on about 25 


40 George M. Martin was the son of Samuel Martin, a half-brother of Judge 
John Martin, first chief justice of the Cherokee Nation. Among the Cherokees 
of the emigrating party, in 1850, who helped to bury every person who died on 
the way to California, was Dennis W. Bushyhead. He remained in California 
until 1867. After returning to his old home, he was elected and served as chief 
of the Cherokee Nation (1879-86). His brother, Edward W., or Ned, Bushyhead 
had gone to California in 1849, settling finally at San Diego and never returning 
to live in the Cherokee Nation. He served at one time as chief of police in San 
Diego and also was elected sheriff of San Diego County. Mr, A. Taylor, of 
Muskogee, tells of visiting Ned Bushyhead at his home in San Diego, in 1892. 
One day while watching a review of the U. S. fleet in San Diego Bay, Mr. Taylor 
remarked that the sight was the most wonderful he had ever witnessed. During 
the course of the conversation, Mr. Bushyhead said the most wonderful sight 
that he himself had ever witnessed had been during his journey overland to 
California in 1849. One day his party was traveling over a great desert when 
a terrible storm arose. It grew so dark and the wind blew such a hurricane 
that the train was forced to stop. It seemed as if the emigrants and their horses 
and wagons would be buried in the sand that whirled into drifts about them. 
In the midst of the storm an old Cherokee woman knelt down and began to 
pray in Cherokee. Ned Bushyhead listened closely, impressed with the fervor 
of her words seeking Divine aid in the danger that threatened. Suddenly the 
wind ceased. Then the darkness lifted as a shaft of light broke through the 
clouds and rested upon the bent shoulders of the old Cherokee woman kneeling 
on the desert. In a little while, the sand and dust in the air settled and the 
emigrants began their journey again over the trail to California. 
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miles when we came to water where we stopped un- 
till morning. No Grass Camp 84— 
Aug 14 Early start this morning Traveled about 15 miles 
and campe[d] on the side of the mountains Good 
water, very good Grass. Camp 85— 
eel h Lay Bye all day 
LO Started this morning and Traveled down the val- 
ley. at noon we came to tolerable good water & 
branch run- grass 18 miles. we stopped two hours & then 
ing east [52] Traveled due west. after traveling about 20 
miles we came to wells of water which had been 
dug in a wet marshy Spot of ground. Bunch 
Grass. 388 miles since morning Camp 86— 
mkt Early start. Traveled twenty miles due west 
Camped on a large Spring of Good water at the 
foot of the Mountain. Good Grass on the Branch 
Camp 87— 
Since Leaving the Elbow Spring the country is a 
perfect Desert. Except the places where we 
camped where we found water & grass 


[53] 
Aug 18 This morning our course was South for a few miles 
Then due west. at 2 oclock we came to good wa- 
ter and grass at the foot of the Mountains 20 
miles. we stoped at this place for the night 
Camp 88— 
ioe after Traveling about two miles we passed a great 


many springs of hot water. We traveled along 
the foot of the mountains the sides of which were 
covered with green grass & the top with snow. 
Crossed many Branches of good, cold water con- 
[54] tinually & the valey covered with green grass, 
which to us is quite a ‘‘God-Send.’? Camped on a 
bold Running Branch.’’ Large Cottonwood trees. 
Made today 25 miles. Camp 89— 
a After traveling through the mountains in what is now Eastera Nevada 
en route to California, the famous Donner party three years before had come to 
a beautiful valley, which they called “the Valley of Fifty Springs.” (Houghton, op. 


cit., p. 44.) Brown’s part? was traveling in this same regi i 
gion. The bold runnin 
stream was a branch of the South Fork of the Humboldt River, Nevada. . 


2520 


[55] 


Aug 22 


[56] 
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This morning a Seperation took place in the Com- 
pany C. V. MeNairs, May’s & Martins’ messes ac- 
companied by Dr. Barker & his men seperated 
themselves from Capt Taylors Co— Capt Taylors 
Co —was joined by Dr Palmer & Eleven men, 33 
persons altogather 


we continued down the valley 25 miles. Many 
springs of good water and plenty good grass. 
Camp 90— 

1,662 miles from this place to Grand River Chero- 
kee Nation— Lay by today 21st of August the 
Company being scarce of provisions, purchased 
342 lbs of beef for which they had to pay 20 cts 
pr pound. Capt Oliver Camped near waiting on 
Arch Henry who is very unwell— 

proceeded on & came to a creek about noon where 
there was some white Emigrants who had lost 
their horses the night before stolen by Indians. 
thos. [Taylor’s?] 


[Note top of page] 


[57] 


continued down this creek Northwest 


Company being informed of the fact six of our 
Company volunteered to go with the whites in 
pursuit of the Indians— The Company consisted 
of nineteen persons the command was given to 
our Captain—, the ballance of our Company pro- 
ceeded & the volunteer Company to which I then 
belonged— took to the Mountains & after going 
some Hight miles found the Indians Encampment 
we succeeded in driving off five horses— the In- 
dians numbered about one hundred—but our Com- 
pany Escaped unhurt—net withstanding the 


[Note at top of page] 


Camp 91 to a fork of Ms R 


Indians fired at us several times & shot at us with 
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30 miles 


Aug 24 
continued 
down the 
fork of M’s 
R 
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> 30th 


aos 
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arrows as we made off with the horses the Com- 
pany came on 11 miles & encamped on the same 
Creek those of us that pursued the Indians over- 
took the Main Company today at noon & the whole 
Co came on to this place 25 miles today on the 
same Creek— passed by dead body lying by the 
road side Emeg’s killed by the Indians Camp 92— 
Continued down the same creek at noon we came 
[58] to a large stream of water. Good grass this 
stream is a tributary of St Marys River.*? we 
traveled down this stream to St Marys River down 
which the Road from Ft Hall passes. The last ten 
miles of our road passes through a narrow pass 
high bluffs on each side of the way very Rough 
& rugged 35 miles since morning Camp 93— 
Traveled down the Valley of St Marys R— This 
R. is about 30 yrds wide. No timber except wil- 
low, bold rugged & steep hills [59] grass scarce 
on account of the Great emegration which has 
passed on ahead of us Camped on the River 
Made 20 miles today Camp 94— 

Continued down the River 25 miles. Camp 95— 
Made 30 miles today Camped on the River 
Camp 96— 

Camped on the River Made 25 miles today 

Camp 97— 

Camped on the River. Made today 25 miles. 
Camp 98— 

Lay Bye part of the day. Started at 11 oclock 
and made 20 miles. passed a dead Indian this 
evening [60] killed, as we heard, by some eme- 
grant while attempting to steal horses. Camped 
on the River. Camp 99— 

traveled 25 miles & camp on the River. Camp 
100d— 


a2 The St. Mary’s or Mary’s River was first named after Marie or Mary, the 
Shoshone Indian girl wife of a member of Peter S. Ogden’s trapping and ex- 
ploring party, in 1825. Some years afterwards, it was called the Ogden River 
in honor of its discoverer. Still later, John C. Fremont named it the Humboldt, 


the name by which it is still known.—Hubert H B f . 
Vol. XXV, pp. 36-7. ert Howe Bancroft, History of Nevada, 
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Sept. Ist Traveled 6 miles. Camped on the River. Camp 
101 — 
ee 2 Traveled 30 miles today Camped on the River. 
Camp 102— 
3 Traveled 30 miles today Camped on the River. 


No Bread Camp 102—+# 

” Ath Traveled 20 miles (to the Sink of the River)— 
camped at a well.*“* Campe 103— 

ASS) This morning we lay Bye grazing our horses as it 
is said to be 75 miles to the next grass. We have 
had no bread since Aug 28th. hardly any meat 
provisions scarce among the [61] Emegrants. No 
flour to be had for love or money we cut grass & 
packed it on our horses to feed to them on the 
Desert at four oclock this Evening we started. 
Continued down the waters of Marys River which 
at this place spreads out and resembles a large 
mill pond.‘® we crossed the River and traveled 
untill midnight when we stopped untill morning 
where we fed the grass to our horses which we 
had been packing for them. 25 miles—Camp 104— 

2,6 Early start this morning we found at daylight 
that we were near [62] the last waters of the 
River fairly out on the Desert which is sandy 
plain for which reason traveling over it is very 
slow. We suffered more crossing this Desert, than 
we had since leaving home, and we saw more 


43 The blurrs and blots that appear in the writing on pages 59 and 60, to- 
gether with a number of corrections by crossing out figures and words, indicate 
the difficulty Brown had in keeping the journal at this time. No better explan- 
ation than the words “No Bread” in the date margin can be made for the error 
of his writing “Camp 102” twice in succession, after the party had traveled thirty 
miles both on the 2nd and the 3d of September. 

AA Lassen’s Meadows. Captain Marcy (op. cit., p. 276.) wrote: “At the Big 
Meadows, 23 miles from the Sink of the Humboldt, travelers should make a halt 
of a day or two to rest and recruit their animals and to cut grass for crossing 
the desert as this is the last good camping place until reaching Carson River.” 
The Meadows were like a great swamp or morass, pitted with deep water holes 
or natural wells. Emigrants pastured their stock and cut grass for forage on 
the dry spots of ground, that were said to cover about one thousand acres, 
scattered over the Meadows. 

45 The famous “Sink of the Humboldt,” now called Humboldt Lake, in West- 
ern Nevada. The “Sink” or lake was about six miles long, that is from the 
north end to the point where the water of the river seemed to disappear in 
the desert. For that reason, early emigrants applied the name “sink” to this 
part of the river. It was forty miles across the desert to Carson River. 
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property destroyed on this plain, Waggons, horses, 
mules, and cattle, than we had yet seen in cross- 
ing over the same number of miles about noon 
we passed OC. V. McNair and Co. Talbert Bean was 
taken very sick early this morning and died this 
evening. Men dying almost every hour of the 
cholera about four oclock we reached Carsons 
Creek, where we found a great many traders from 
Sacramento City, with Flour [63] Bacon &¢ &e 
to sell to emegrants Great many folks here.‘ 
great many dying. Camp 105— 


Sept 7 today traveled up Carsons creek 12 miles and 
Carsons camped. T. F. Taylor drunk and not come to 
ereek is camp Camp 106— 


about 15 or 
20 yds wide 
with 
eal Today Traveled 5 miles and camped on the creek 
good grass in waiting for Taylor & others, who have not come 
the Bottoms. in yet. Camp 107— 
Large cot- 
tonwood 
trees and 
small willow 
on the Banks 
ae traveled 8 miles, and camped on the creek Several 
of our Co— sick. heard of Taylor and others be- 
ing on ahead sick Camp 108— 


4s The settlement that sprang up here was called Ragtown. The year 1850 was 
the worst in the period of the gold rush (1849-53). “So many oxen and horses 
perished in the fatal sink that the effluvia revived the cholera, and sent it to 
ravage the enfeebled crowds which escaped into the Sacramento Valley. Behind 
them on the plains were still thousands battling not alone with this and other 
scourges, but with famine and cold, for snow fell early and massed in heavy 
drifts. Tales of distress were brought by each arrival, told not in words only, 
but the blanched and haggard features, until California was filled with pity, and 
the government combined with the miners and other self-sacrificing men in ef- 
forts for relief. * * * Emaciated men, carrying infants crying for food 
stopped to feed on the putrefying carcasses lining the road, or to drink from 
alkaline pools, only to increase their misery, and finally end in suicide. ‘The 
suffering is unparalleled’ cry several journals in September, 1850, in their appeal 
for relief; nine-tenths of the emigrants were on foot, without food or money; 
not half of their oxen, nor one-fourth of their horses, survived to cross the 
mountains, and beyond the desert were still 20,000 souls, the greater part of 


al ae destitute.”—Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of California, Vol. VI, 
pp. “oO. 


[64] 


Sept 10 


»? 


Rugged hills 
destitute of 
any growth 
whatever 


) 


»? 


a1 


12 


13 
[65] 


Sept 14 


29 


>? 


twenty miles 


15 


16 


[66] 


today 


Sept 17th 


? 


[67] 


18 
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Traveled 10 miles to where we found Taylor. our 
sick all Better Camped on the bank of the 
creek Camp 109— 

Jonas (a black Boy) in my mess very sick also 
several of the Co— Traveled today 3 miles & 
camped on the creek Camp 110 


Lay Bye on account of Sickness. A Peak of the 
Siera Nevada Mountains covered with Snow in 
view— 

Lay Bye. Jonas not expected to live— 


This morning about 10 oclock Jonas died & was 
buried about 12 oclock we started and traveled 
8 miles up the creek. Camp 111— 

Continued up the Creek 30 miles today camped 
on a Spring branch, running from the mountains 
& emptying into the creek. Camp 112— 

today we entered Carsons Valley. traveled along 
the foot of mountains on our right, the sides of 
which are covered with pine trees, & the tops 
spotted with snow 


very many springs of good water running from 
the mountains into the creek, also basins of warm 
& hot water the valley covered with good grass. 
we camped at the foot of the mountain on a bold 
& swift running stream of water. Camp 113— 
At this place, & up this Stream, there is a ‘‘pack 
Rout’’ across the mountains which is said to be 
the nearest though the roughest way, than the 
waggon Road 


continued along the foot of the Mountains 10 miles 
camped in bunch of timber to the left of the road 
Camp 114— 

This morning after Traveling eight miles we came 
to a large ‘‘Kanyon”’ very narrow rough, Rockey 
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road. very rough for waggons. Steep rocky 
Mountains on each side. we traveled along up a 
115 Camp clear, bold running Stream called ‘‘Kanyon 
the moun- creek.’’ we passed through the Kanyon, seven 
tains are cov- miles and camped at the foot of the hills 4% mile 
ered with [68] to the right of the Road Grass very good. 
large Pine This evening T. F. Taylor & Mess, myself and Mess 
trees. camped at this place waiting for Perry Brewer‘ 
who is with J. M. Estill being too unwell to ride 
horseback, Estill not being expected to get through 
the kanyon untill tomorrow. Mays, Adair & Fields 
with their mess’s traveled on. Made today 15 
miles Large Pine tices all up this Kanyon. Snow 
Peaks near on ahead— 


een after traveling Seven miles this morning we 

reached the Base of the mountain. we reached 

the Summit of the first Ridge [69] over the worst 

Road that I ever traveled. Pack animals can 

hardly get up, much Less Loaded waggons. after 

reaching the Summit, we descended gradually, 

still over very rough road, a few miles, when we 

reach into a valley with a Lake in it. Many streams 

of water running from the Snows of the mountains 

into the Lake. we crossed the valley which is 

14 a mile across and then began the ascent of the 

last Ridge. this mountain is higher than the 

other, though not so steep, nor the Road so Rockey. 

we had to pass over Snow, near the Summit. on 

reaching the Summit we caught up with Mays, 

Adair, & others. [70] immediately after reach- 

ing the Summit, we began to descend.** we trav- 

eled a left hand Pack Rout, which here leaves the 

waggon Road running round fifteen miles, and 

47 Oliver Hazard Perry Brewer was a captain in Company C of Colonel Stand 

Watie’s Cherokee Mounted Rifle Regiment, in 1861. Mr. Brewer married Delilah 

Amelia Vann. Their son, O. H. P. Brewer, Jr., now of Muskogee, was elected 
a member of the Oklahoma Constitutional Convention in 1906. 

48 Carson Pass, in Eastern California, south of Lake Tahoe. The first Sum- 

mit was said “by old-timers to be the most dreaded 10,560 feet” of mountain 

road west of the Missouri River. The lake in the valley is called Twin Lakes, 

near Kirkwoods, California. With the crossing of the second Summit, the party 


had crossed the Sierra Nevada and were at last on the Pacific slope—Archer 
Butler Hulburt, Forty-Niners, (Little, Brown and Company, 1932) pp, 279-81. 
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very rough road. camped on the side of the Mt. 
a Lake below. Good grass Made today 25 miles 
Camp 116— 

ae Passed down by and partly around the Lake and 
up a very steep hill, when we intersected the wag- 
gon road. passed on a few miles father an 
camped [71] two miles to the left of the road. 
Made today 10 miles Camp 117— 

Sept 21st this morning it began to rain, and rained all day 

and night. we traveled slowly. Passed the Leak 
Springs and came to ‘‘Camp Creek’’ where we 
eamped, having made 15 miles today Camp 118— 

; say 4p Cloudy & Rainy. we traveled down Camp creek 
half a mile, when we took to the hills again 
came to the Fork of the road.*° Made today 15 
miles [72] Camped 2 miles to to the right of the 
road Camp 119— 

PRS this morning we found that four of my horses & 
one of Brewers had been stolen during the night. 
My packs were carried on by Mays & Adair, and 
we all walked. Came to Pleasant Valley Made 
today 10 miles Camp 120— 


24 we all walked to Ringgold & Weavervill®' made 
today 10 miles Camp 121— 

eee Lay Bye 

[73] 

26 walked on to Lynches’ Trading house. Made to- 
day 10 miles Camp 122— 

MTL, Walked on to ‘‘Leapers Trading Post’? 2 miles 
Camp 123— 


49 Leak Spring, Eastern El Dorado County, California. 

50 Right hand road led to Hangtown, now Placerville, California. 

51 From information kindly supplied by Willard O. Waters, Bibliographer for 
Americana, Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, California, the 
places mentioned by Brown after leaving Leak Springs were in El Dorado Coun- 
ty, California. Camp Creek was thirty miles east of Placerville. Pleasant Val- 
ley was ten miles southeast of Placerville. “Ring Gold” was on the road from the 
latter place to the southern part of the County. Weaverville (or Weberville), 
the site of which has now “reverted to wilderness,” was about five miles south 
of Coloma and two miles from Placerville. Weaverville, or Weberville, was one 
of the mining camps on Weber Creek, having been founded by Charles M. Weber 
in 1848.—Bancroft, History of California, op. cit., p. 74; Hulburt, op. cit., p. 316; 
George Willis Read, A Pioneer of 1850. (Little, Brown, and Company, 1927), 
pp. 90 and 97 and index. 
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25 Moved up on to the head of Dead Mans Hollow. 
5 miles Camp 124— 
Oct. 10 My Mess moved to the Arkansas Log Cabbin the 


Cherokees here are G. W. Adair & Mays and their 
Mess’s** we commenced building Cabbins for the 


Winter 
[74] 

Nov 2 I and my mess moved into our Cabbins which was 
the first time that I slept in a house since the night 
of the 27th of April— 

ig we Adair & Mays & others commenced ‘‘throwing up”’ 
dirt so as to be ready for the rainy season 
7? 14 My mess commenced throwing up dirt at the same 
place with Adair & Mays — 
John A. Huffaker was taken sick with the Diarier 
[75] and died Dee. 11* 
52 Dead Man’s Hollow was near El Dorado, California. 


53 George Washington Adair was the son of Walter and Rachel Thompson 
Adair. He was a signer of the Treaty of New Echota in 1835, providing for the 
removal of his nation to the Indian Territory. Again in 1846, he signed the 
Cherokee treaty concluded at Washington, as a delegate of the “Treaty Party.” 
In 1861, he was elected quartermaster of Colonel Stand Watie’s Cherokee Mounted 
Rifle Regiment. He died on April 22, 1862, and was succeeded by his son, Brice 
Martin Adair. Mr. G. W. Adair had married Martha Martin, oldest daughter of 
Judge John Martin, of the Cherokee Nation. Their oldest son was the brilliant 
William Penn Adair, colonel of the Second Cherokee Mounted Rifles and dele- 
gate from the Cherokee Nation to the Confederate Congress. 

Samuel Houston Mayes, Sr., was of English-Welsh descent and a native of 
Tennessee. His wife, Nancy Adair, was a sister of George W, Adair. Mr. Mayes 
was accompanied by his four oldest sons (George W., Sr., John, Frank, and 
James) to California in 1850, but remained only a few months. In the spring 
of 1851, he went back over the Cherokee Trail to California, taking with him a 
herd of two hundred cattle. He sold the most of them before he returned to 
the Cherokee Nation and left the rest with his son Frank to be sold. After sell- 
ing his father’s cattle, the young man set out for home, but was robbed and 
killed on the way. Mr. S. Mayes’ oldest son, George W. Sr., had married Char- 
lotte Bushyhead, sister of Dennis W. Bushyhead who went to California in 1850 
(see footnote 40). It is to Mr, George W. Mayes, Jr., now of Oklahoma City, 
who was two years old when his father (George W. Sr.,) set out for the gold 
fields, that acknowledgment is due for much of the reminiscent and geneological 
material used in the footnotes of this article. 

54 The following description in “Forty-Niners” (Hulburt, op. cit., p. 284) 
tells of conditions among the California immigrants upon their arrival in the 
gold fields in 1849-53: “Now, actually in the Diggings, what we do see—what 
is the impression? Whole mountains of dirt to be removed; hard labor of the 
stiffest kind known to man—shoveling. And for people in what condition, 
physically? The poorest imaginable. Even the healthy unfitted for such back- 
breaking labor during the first few weeks after their arrival in this climate; 
for fever and ague are to be met and mastered. But no great percentage of us 
are at all well. Monotonous diet, poor water, and the strain and stress of desert 
travel have left its mark on most; scurvy and diarrhea have undermined 50 per 
cent of us or more. For all these such work as shoveling dirt, sometimes waist 
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eep in water, often knee deep, seldom if ever with dry feet, is a hazard that 

only one man in fifty assumes without being made ill within four days. We 
have seen sad sights all along this California Trail; but just momentary glimpses 
in these diggings have exhibited some just as sad—here, at the very goal!” 


February 12, 1851 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE PIONEER 
BY H. HOBBLE—MEDICINE LODGE KANSAS 


In that final Judgment Day when the Angel shall come to 
distribute the rewards to those who have lived here, the names of 
the most honored ones will not be taken from the monuments 
we have erected in our parks and on our military reservations, 
nor from the memorial windows of our public buildings; they 
will not be taken from a roster of those, who from their surplus 
wealth endowed the libraries and colleges of the land, that their 
names might not be forgotten, nor from a list of those who de- 
signed silken robes as an evidence of their faith. 

He will go out on the frontier of other days and seek those 
who knew neither wealth nor honor, whose fare was scanty, 
whose palms were calloused, whose faces were tanned brown 
beneath the scorching rays of the prairie sun and whose simple 
faith was the Brotherhood of Man. He will seek those men who 
digged a well in the wilderness that the thirsty traveler might 
drink; who planted a tree on the plains that future generations 
might enjoy its fruit. 

He will seek those men who turned a cow-path into a high- 
way; who established standards of character for the government 
of commonwealths yet to be born and whose reward for that 
great service to mankind was the consciousness that their lives 
had been lived for the benefit of their fellow men. 

He will not visit the great mausoleums where those who lived 
in wealth and died in splendor rest in guilded caskets, but will 
halt his footsteps at some lonely, half-forgotten and deserted 
country cemetery, carpeted in the golden-rod and adorned by 
the sun-flower and yucca plant and from thence He will eall from 
their long sleep a sturdy pioneer and his faithful wife and upon 
their heads he will place the laurel wreaths of honor. 

Dedicated to my friend Charles F. Colcord. 


Notes—(G. F.) 
After one hundred years of service in the saddle the First 
Regiment of Cavalry has ceased to exist as a mounted organiza- 
tion. It was recently removed by gas power from Marfa, Texas, 
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to Fort Knox, Kentucky. The passing of this organization is a 
matter of peculiar interest to Oklahoma and the Southwest gen- 
erally. It will be regretted as the breaking of another link that 
binds us with our early history. 

The First Cavalry had its origin in the call in 1832 for six 
companies of mounted troops to be known as Rangers, for serv- 
ice in the Black Hawk War in Illinois. Before the companies 
had been recruited the orders were changed and the Rangers 
were directed to proceed to Fort Gibson to aid in preparing this 
country for the reception of the tribes about to be emigrated 
from the East. The company of Rangers in command of Capt. 
Jesse Bean of Arkansas was the first to reach Fort Gibson, in Sep- 
tember. Soon after their arrival they were sent out on a scout- 
ing tour of the west that was accompanied by Washington Irving, 
and the appearance and movements of these frontier soldiers 
were immortalized by Irving in his Tour on the Prairies. 

The next year it was determined to discontinue the ranger 
organization and merge the six companies with the regiment of 
Dragoons authorized that year by Congress. This organization 
in connection with the Seventh Infantry also stationed at Fort 
Gibson had more to do with the eivilizing of the country that is 
now Oklahoma, and its preparation as the home of the emigrant 
tribes from the east, than all other military organizations com- 
bined. They made important tours on the prairies as far west 
as the site of Oklahoma City and the present Fort Sill, and were 
frequently employed in policing the country and in escorting 
representatives of the wild tribes to Fort Gibson and other ac- 
cessible places for the making of important treaties with the 
United States, so essential to the civilization of this western coun- 
try. 

This veteran regiment of frontier soldiers continued to po- 
lice the West until this service was interrupted by the Mexican 
War in which they distinguished themselves in several important 
battles at San Pasqual, California, at Taos, New Mexico and in 
Mexico. After the war they continued as regulators of the wild 
Indians throughout the whole west. On August 3, 1861 their 
designation was changed to the First United States Cavalry and 
they served with distinction in the Civil War; for the next 71 
years this veteran organization under the present name has main- 
tained its fine traditions. 
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During the 100 years of its career many men served in this 
regiment who later became identified with the history of Okla- 
homa and distinguished in that of our country. Henry Dodge 
early governor and senator from Wisconsin was the first com- 
manding officer of the Rangers and of the Dragoons. Nathan 
Boone a son of Daniel Boone was a captain of one of the ranger 
companies and for many years served as captain of the Dragoons. 
Lieut. Jefferson Davis in 1833 became the first adjutant of the 
Dragoons. Stephen Watts Kearny, Richard B. Mason, David 
Hunter, Edwin V. Sumner, and Philip St. George Cooke were 
officers of the Dragoons who later became known to fame in the 
service of their country. 


At the recent meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
resolutions prepared by Grant Foreman were adopted wherein 
the society went on record as advocating the preservation of 
the old buildings at Fort Gibson with the hope ultimately of 
establishing a state park embracing the site of the old fort and 
the surviving buildings. It is a matter of much interest and 
satisfaction that tangible results have so quickly followed the 
action of society. 

It recently developed that the old barracks building at Fort 
Gibson was on the point of being torn down and the material 
used in the construction of a house. The owner however, upon 
being approached by representatives of the society agreed to 
turn the building over for the sum of $400.00, the amount of his 
investment. While those interested were trying to solve the 
problem of raising the money for this purpose the matter was 
presented by Mr. John B. Meserve of Tulsa, to two loyal friends 
of the society who very generously supplied the necessary funds. 
Mrs. J. Garfield Buell of The Homestead, Muskogee, wrote her 
check for $200.00, and Mr. John G. Catlett of Tulsa, contributed 
an equal amount. A deed was prepared and signed on May 4, 
by the owner of the property, conveying it to the state. The 
deed recites that the consideration was advanced by Mrs. Buell 
and Mr. Catlett for the purpose of conveying the property to 
the state for the use, benefit and control of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society in such manner as may be provided by law. 

The construction of this building began in 1845 when Quar- 
termaster General Thomas 8S. Jesup came from Washington 
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to Fort Gibson and approved plans for the building. It has 
had an interesting and distinguished career but because no one 
has been interested in preserving it it is in a dilapidated con- 
dition and funds will have to be provided for restoring it to 
preserve it from further decay and destruction. The substan- 
tial stone walls are intact, and much of the wood work in the 
building constructed of walnut timber is in place; but it is a 
constant temptation to vandals who have already carried away 
some of it for fuel. The roof should be recovered and the win- 
dows and doors nailed up to keep out trespassers. 


The meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society at Musko- 
gee in April was one of the most stimulating and interesting in 
the history of the organization. The council chamber in which 
it was held was filled with ardent members and friends who left 
that meeting with feelings of the most profound interest in 
Oklahoma history. There was something particularly appro- 
priate in the setting in which this meeting was held as the coun- 
try surrounding Muskogee is so filled with historical sites, build- 
ings and traditions. 

The acquisition of the barracks building at Fort Gibson and 
the donations by Mrs. Buell and Mr. Catlett that made it pos- 
sible commemorate a notable awakening of interest in the his- 
tory of our state aroused at this meeting. 

The historical tour on April 18, preceding the meeting of 
the society at Muskogee on the next day, was participated in 
by nearly one hundred members and friends of the society who 
were unanimous in their approval and enthusiasm. The high 
spot of this trip, of course, was the visit to the modest log home 
of the great Sequoyah. The resolutions adopted at the meeting 
the next day embrace the hope and ambition to acquire this his- 
toric structure in the name of the state as a shrine. 


On March 27, 1934, the President of the United States signed 
House Bill No. 5631, entitled, ‘‘An Act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to place with the Oklahoma Historical Society, at 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, as custodian for the United States, 
certain records of the Five Civilized Tribes, and of other Indian 
tribes in the State of Oklahoma, under rules and regulations to 


be prescribed by him.”’ 
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This is the bill offered by Congressman W. W. Hastings in 
behalf of the Oklahoma Historical Society authorizing the trans- 
fer to the society of the large collections of tribal records in 
the custody of various federal agencies in the state. The most 
extensive of these is the collection in the office of the Superin- 
tendent for the Five Civilized Tribes at Muskogee. For nearly 
five years these have been in the process of calendaring by Mrs. 
Rella Watts. These records number nearly 100,000 manuscripts 
and approximately 1000 bound books in manuscript, originating 
in different branches of the tribal governments, administrative, 
executive and judicial. They have been classified and arranged 
according to subject and chronology and have been calendared 
upon more than 40,000 cards. The cards are systematically 
arranged in eighteen two-drawer steel card cases, and the manu- 
seripts, with numbers corresponding to the card numbers, are 
arranged in eight large four-drawer steel filing cases. The other 
tribal records embraced in the bill are deposited with a number 
of tribal agencies over the state, and not being of current use 
and value are much in need of a safe depository such as the 
Oklahoma Historical Society has to offer. The bill enumerates 
the following tribal records as included in its scope: ‘‘Any ree- 
ords of the Five Civilized Tribes, including the Cherokees, 
Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Seminoles, which may be in 
the custody or control of the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes; also of the Wichita, 
IGowa, Comanche, Caddo, and Apache Indians that may be with- 
in his custody or control or of the agent at Anadarko, Okla- 
homa; also of the Arapaho and Cheyenne Indians that may be 
within his custody or control or of the agent at Concho, Okla- 
homa; also of the Sac and Fox, Pottawatomie, Kickapoo, and 
Iowa Indians that may be within his custody or control or of 
the agent at Shawnee, Oklahoma; also of the Wyandotte, 
Seneca, Quapaw, Peoria, Modoc, and Miami Indians that may be 
within his custody or control or of the agent at Miami, Oklahoma; 
also of the Tonkawa, Ponea, Pawnee, Otoe, and Kaw Indians 
that may be within his custody or control or of the agent at 
Pawnee, Oklahoma; and of the Osage Indians that may be 
within his custody or control or of the agent at Pawhuska, Okla- 
homa.’’ 


A survey of the tribal records in which the historical so- 
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ciety is interested was published in the Chronicles for March 
1933, Volume XI, page 625. 

Inasmuch as the bill provides that these records shall be 
removed under rules and regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Judge R. L. Williams, at the recent annual 
meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society at Muskogee, Okla- 
homa, offered a resolution which was adopted, naming Judge 
Williams, Judge Thomas H. Doyle and Grant Foreman, a com- 
mittee to confer with the federal officials and co-operate with 
them in the preparation of the necessary rules and regulations 
to the end that the transfer of the records may be made as soon 
as may be. 


So much interest was aroused in the historical tour partici- 
pated in by the members of the Oklahoma Historical Society on 
April 18, that another tour was arranged from Muskogee on 
May 6, in which two bus loads and two private cars of enthusi- 
astic lovers of Oklahoma history took part. 

A visit was made first to the historic Three Forks where a 
number of early traders established themselves more than one 
hundred years ago; where the first Creek immigrants landed; 
where the Creek Agency and the Osage Agency, on opposite sides 
of the Verdigris River, were located; where Washington Irving 
crossed the Verdigris River in October 1832 on his memorable 
Tour on the Prairies; where the celebrated Texas Road passed 
with its caravans of emigrants, freighters and trading expedi- 
tions for more than fifty years. 

The company then visited the site of Union Mission and the 
Campbell Salt Works nearby, the oldest operated salt work posi- 
tively known in the history of Oklahoma. They then proceeded 
to Salina and were shown the location of A. P. Chouteau’s wil- 
derness establishment where he lived with his Osage wives and 
ruled as a feudal lord over the Indians. They were shown also 
the site of the pretentious home of Lewis Ross which later be- 
came the Cherokee Orphan Asylum and was afterward destroyed 
by fire. They then visited the salt works a mile south of Salina 
that were conducted by Capt. John Rogers at the time Wash- 
ington Irving saw them in 1882. 

After lunch on beautiful Saline Creek we proceeded east- 
ward over Route No. 11 and turned off to visit the site of the 
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Moravian Mission established about 1842. Here are visible only 
the old parsonage with its quaint architecture and two stone 
walled spring houses in their beautiful setting. Nearby is to 
be seen the huge stone that marks the site of the front door of 
the old school and chapel in this settlement, the remainder of 
which has entirely disappeared. Near is also the Moravian 
cemetery containing the bones of Miles Vogler and other pio- 
neer missionaries, marked by the peculiar Moravian monuments 
lying flat on the tomb. Nearby is the old Military Road over 
which troops came from St. Louis through Tahlequah to Fort 
Gibson and to Texas and on this road near this place is the site 
of one of the old toll gates. The company stopped at the Lu- 
theran Mission half a mile from the remains of the old mission. 
This flourishing school contains several substantial buildings 
and is under the superintendence of Rev. C. A. Vammen who 
very graciously showed us over the place. 

From here they continued east past the Hildebrand mill on 
Flint Creek and Dripping Springs, both of which they were 
obliged to omit from the stops on account of lack of time. They 
then continued to the Arkansas line and turned south, visiting 
the site of old Fort Wayne at Watts, and the Baptist Mission 
where Rey. Jesse Bushyhead set up his mission establishment 
and where, on the Baptist Mission Press, the first newspaper of 
Oklahoma was printed in 1844, a few weeks before the appear- 
ance of the Cherokee Advocate. Here in the cemetery is to be 
seen the monument to Jesse Bushyhead whose death in 1844 de- 
prived the Cherokee Nation of one of its brightest ornaments. 

The company then proceeded to Westville and returned 
home by way of Tahlequah and Fort Gibson. Every member of 
the party was delighted and enthusiastic over the experience and 
expressed a desire to take other trips to historic spots in the 
state. 


On a recent visit to the site of Union Mission a search was 
made for several heaps of stones that had been fireplaces and 
foundations of some of the houses of this once active little settle- 
ment. These stones had been concealed by brush and trees and 
had enabled the visitor to comprehend the distribution of the 
houses over the place. It is a matter of great regret to notice 
that several of these places had been cleared up, the stone re- 
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moved and the land all plowed and thus every vestige of these 
houses erased. 

Accounts have been written for the Chronicles and for the 
newspapers of Oklahoma describing this, the earliest mission in 
the State of Oklahoma, with the hope of arousing interest enough 
in our people to acquire the land in the name of the state or his- 
torical society, and thus preserve it against further vandalism. 
Attention has been called to the fact that at this place where 
the mission work was begun in 1819, the first school in Oklahoma 
was opened in 1821, the first Protestant wedding in the State of 
Oklahoma was held here on March 10, 1821, the first church in 
the State of Oklahoma was organized here on May 26, 1821, the 
first printing press in Oklahoma was set up here and began pub- 
lishing books and tracts for the Indians in 1835. The one hun- 
dredth anniversaries of these events have passed and it remains 
next year to celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the begin- 
ning of the work of the first printing press in Oklahoma. 

It is gratifying to note that the teachers and pupils of the 
Northeastern State Teachers College at Tahlequah have rescued 
the broken pieces of the monument to Rev. Epaphras Chapman, 
one of the founders of Union, and embedded it in enduring con- 
crete over his grave where his bones have reposed since his death 
in 1825; this is undoubtedly the oldest monument in Oklahoma. 
It is hoped that these evidences of interest in our history will 
stimulate others to similar efforts. 


BOOKS RECENTLY ADDED TO LIBRARY 


The students of history, not only those who are matriculated 
in the schools, but all who love to delve in historic lore find in the 
archives of the Oklahoma Historical Society a veritable cache of 
historical material. 

The library of the society receives regularly the publications 
of the historical organizations of most of the states, as well as those 
magazines published by private societies and universities. These 
publications are bound annually, catalogued and accessioned in 
the library of our society. These volumes contain much authentic 
history of the older states and are available to all research workers 
in the field of American history. The library of this society has 
more than 10,000 volumes of history. 

In order that the historical research workers may know the 
class and type of material in our library, we are printing a list of 
books that have been recently added to the library collection. 


The Brooks and Baxter War, (Arkansas). 

The Lost Empires of the Itzeas and Mayas, Willard. 

Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. 10. 

Sacajawea, Guide and Interpreter for Lewis & Clark. 

Damel Boone, by Flint. 

David Crockett, by C. F. Allen. 

Thomas Jefferson—Correspondence. 

History of Virginia, J. W. Campbell. 

The Quivira Society, Vol. 8, Publications. 

Beveridge and the Progressive Era 

Life of John Adams, by B. C. Clark. 

Coronado’s Children, Dobie, J. F. 

Fall of the Inca Empire, P. A. Means. 

John Sevier, C. S. Driver. 

Excerpts from the Memoirs for the history of the province of Texas, 
concerning the various Indians of the province of Texas, by 
Morfi. 

Trail of Tears, by Barry. 

Black Hawk, by Drake. 

Border Rifle, (Texas), Aimard. 

Manuscript, by James Buchanan. 

Jacob’s Life of Cresap and Wayne’s Expedition. 

90th Division, by Wythe. 

American Mission to the Pawnee Indians. 


_ 
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Treaty U. 8. and Chickasaws—1801-1809, (Jefferson). 

Discovery of the Mississippi, Lasalle. 

Underground Railway, by Cochran. 

George Washington, by Prussing. 

Is Davis a Araitor, by Bledsoe. 

Life and Reminiscences of Jefferson Davis, by distinguished men of 
his time. 

Crimes of the Civil War, by H. C. Dean. 

Life .... Gen. Sam Houston, by Wm. Carey Crane. 

Chickasaws and Choctaws, Treaty of 18309. 

Lowisiana Purchase, by Binger. 

Infe of John Albert Johnson. 

Cherokee National Council. 

Life of Nathan Bedford Forrest, Wyeth. 

Peace with Mexico, by Gallatin. 

A Diary from Dixie, by Chestnut. 

Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. Eleven. 

Andrew Jackson, by Marquis James. 

American Population .... 1790, Greene, E. B. 

Arkansas Journal, Albert Sidney Pike. 

The Expedition of the Donner Party. 

Dodge, Gen. Grenville M. Personal recollections of Lincoln, Grant 
and Sherman. 

Compendium of American Genealogy, Vol. 5. 

Pendleton’s History of Tazwell County, and Southwest Virginia. 

History of Scott County, Virginia. 

Writings of Abraham Lincoln, 8 Volumes. 

The Codex Perex, an ancient hieroglyphic book (Mayan). 

History of Denton County, Texas, by Bates. 

History of the J. A. Ranch, by Burton. 

Constitutional Convention of Texas, 1868. 

Biography of Private Alfonso Steele, last survivor of San Jacinto. 

Title of Greer County, by J. N. Swisher. 

History of San Antonio, 1890, by W. Corner. 

Travels ... by Marco Polo. 

Voyage of Christopher Columbus. 

Biographical Souvenir of the State of Texas, 1889. 

Oklahoma Emblems. 

Frontier Defenses of the Upper Ohio, Thwaite, Kellogg. 

Revolution on the Upper Ohio, Thwaite & Kellog. 

Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. 12. 
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International Thesaurus (Dictionary). 

Colorado. Hafen, LeRoy R. 

Indian Tribes in the Southwest, by Mrs. Dama Margaret Smith. 
Conquest of S. W. Kansas. 

Taylor Family in Tennessee. 

Custer Fight, by Brinninstoll. 

Wild Bill and His Era, by Connelley. 

Alex Spottswood, Governor of Virgima. 
Souvenir of Salem, Lincoln. 

Notable Southern Families, Vol. 6. 

The Comanche Barrier to South Plains Settlement. 
Tribes of the Gila River, Leslie Spier. 
Government of Kent County, Maryland. 

Toward the New Spain, Joseph A. Brandt. 
America Made Young, Duval McCutcheon. 

New Hesperides, Ramey. 

Earth History, Luther Snider. 

History of Mass., 3 Vols. 

Salem Witchcraft, by Abner Cheney Goodell. 
William Penn, 5 Vols. 

History of the American People, by Woodrow Wilson, 5 Vols. 
Biography of Richard M, Johnson. 

War of 1812, Ingersoll. 

Freemont, by Albert Nevins, 2 Vols. 

Georgia’s Bi-Centennial Memories and Memoirs. 
Publication of the Quivira Society, Vol. 4. 
American at War, by Newton D. Baker. 

Mesa Land, by Anna Wilmarth Ickes. 

William Clark Breckenridge, his life and letters. 
Louisiana in French Diplomacy, Lyon. 

Frontier Times, (5 copies of back numbers). 
Blennerhasset Papers, by Safford. 

Battle of Manassas, Beauregard. 

Benjamin Franklin, 10 Vols. 

Georgia Scenes, etc., Longstreet. 

Illinois, History of, Brown. 

Illinois, History of, Ford. 

Indians, Nez Perces, by McBeth. 

Kansas, Ingalls collection. 

Massachusetts, History of Slavery. 
Massachusetts, Town of Roxbury. 
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Mecklenburg, Declaration of Independence, Wm. H. Hoyt. 

Mexico, Shelby’s Expedition, Edwards. 

Michigan, History of, Moore, 4 Vols. 

Ohio, Story of, Alex Black. 

Pennsylvania, Colonial and Federal, 3 Vols. 

Grady, Henry, Life of, Edited by Joel Chandler Harris. 

South Dakota, by J. L. Sanford. 

Texas, Austin Papers, 2 Vols. 

Texas, Diplomatic Correspondence of Texas, 3 Vols. 

Roosevelt, Ranch Life. 

Youngblood, Charles L., His Adventures on the Plains. 

Dunmore’s War. 

Some Early Virginia Families. 

Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. 13. 

Wesley, John, The life and times of, by L. Tyerman—3 Vols. 1872. 

Confederate, Sketches of the rise, progress and decline of secession, 
with a narrative of personal adventures among the rebels, by 
W. G. Brownlow, 1862. 

A Journal of the Santa Fe Expedition, under Colonel Doniphan, 
by Jacob 8S. Robinson, reprint. 

Hamilton, Alexander, The intimate life of, by A. M. Hamilton, 1910. 

Declaration of the Warrantable grounds and proceedings of the 
first association of the Government of New Plymouth, 1773. 

New Jersey, by John Henry and Henry Howe, Historical collec- 
tions of the State of New Jersey, 1844. 

Webster, Daniel, Life of, by G. T. Curtis, 2 Vols., 1870. 

Pennsylvania, by Thomas Gabriel, Historical and Geographical Ac- 
count from its discovery to the Declaration of Independence, 
1829. 

Jackson, Andrew, Correspondence between Gen. Andrew Jackson 
and John C. Calhoun, in regard to the Seminole War, 1831. 

North Carolina, by John H. Wheeler, Historical sketches of North 
Carolina, 1584 to 1851—2 Vols. 


Books by Oklahoma Authors: 

Indian Removal, by Grand Foreman, Oklahoma. 
Advancing the Frontier, by Grant Foreman, Oklahoma. 
Indian Justice, by Grant Foreman, Oklahoma. 

Behind the Door of Delusion, Marle Woodson, Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma Place Names, Chas. N. Gould, Oklahoma. 

In Defense of the Senate, Dangerfield, Oklahoma 
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Miami-Picher Lead-Zine District, Oklahoma. 
Folk-Say, Botkin, Vol. 4, Oklahoma. 

Biological Survey, Vol. 3, No. 1, Oklahoma. 

Forgotten Frontiers, by Thomas, Oklahoma. 
History of Labor Legislation, by Ryan, Oklahoma. 
Folk-Say, 1930, Botkin, Oklahoma. 

Folk-Say, 1931, Botkin, Oklahoma. 

Wah-Kon-Tah, (Osages) Mathews, Oklahoma. 

Fort Gibson Letter, Photostated, (Bound), Oklahoma. 
Along the Arkansas, by Anna Lewis, Oklahoma. 
Speeches—Governor William H. Murray, Oklahoma. 
The Cherokee Strip, by George Rainey, Oklahoma. 
Outlaws, Zoe Tilghman, Oklahoma. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
April 19, 1934 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


The annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society con- 
vened April 19, 1934, in the Municipal Building, at Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, as per resolution of the Board of Directors, adopted 
at the meeting held January 25, 1934. 

Judge R. L. Williams, a member of the Board of Directors 
and Chairman of the Committee on Arrangements and Program, 
introduced Rev. M. L. Butler, of Okmulgee, who gave the invo- 
cation. 

Judge Willams then introduced Representative Ben Martin, 
of Muskogee, who in turn presented Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, 
2nd vice president, who presided in the absence of the president 
and lst vice president. 

Mr. Chal Wheeler, as a representative of the Mayor, gave 
the address of welcome in the absence of the Mayor, Dr. John 
Reynolds, who was detained on account of illness, which was 
responded to by Doctor Harbour. 

The Bacone College’s Boys Glee Club rendered several selec- 
tions. 

Rev. B. D. Weeks, President of Bacone College, gave an ad- 
dress reviewing the early history of Indian Territory. 

The Bacone College’s Boys Glee Club then again sang. 

Judge John B. Meserve gave an address on the early history 
of the white man’s dealing with the Indians. 

Mrs. Harriette Johnson Westbrook, of Okmulgee, a descendant 
of the Mohawks, gave three songs in Indian language, to wit: A 
war song in Sioux, a tribal song in Omaha, and one in her native 
tongue. 

The regular order of business was taken up. 

Judge R. L. Williams offered the following resolution and 
moved its adoption: 

We appreciate and extend our thanks to Dr. B. D. Weeks 
for the eloquent and instructive and incomparable address and the 
boys of the Bacone College Glee Club for the beautiful and enter- 
taining songs, Mr. Chal Wheeler and Judge John B. Meserve 
for their addresses and Mrs. Harriette Johnson Westbrook for 
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her instructive and beautiful songs. The motion was seconded 
and carried. . 

Judge R. L. Williams offered the following resolution and 
moved its adoption: 

We regret that Dr. Grant Foreman is absent being detained 
on account of an indisposition occasioned by a severe cold, and 
recognize his great work for this Society and for the State, and 
hope for his speedy recovery. Upon being seconded by Col. A. 
N. Leecraft, the resolution was adopted. 

Judge R. L. Williams offered the following resolution: 

We express our appreciation and thanks to the Hon. W. W. 
Hastings, congressman from the 2nd district, for introducing and 
the American Congress for passing, and the President for ap- 
proving, the Secretary of the Interior and Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs for recommending the passage of the Bill for the placing 
for preserving with this Society as custodian of historical records 
in their custody. Its adoption was moved by Col. A. N. Leecraft, 
and upon being seconded was carried. 

Judge R. L. Williams introduced resolution as follows: 


WHEREAS, Congress has passed an act Public No. 133, 
73d Congress, (H. R. 5631), ‘‘To authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to place with the Oklahoma Historical Society at Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, as custodian for the United States, certain 
records of the Five Civilized Tribes, and other Indian Tribes in 
the State of Oklahoma, under rules and regulations to be pre- 
scribed by him,’’ same having been approved by the President, 
and pertaining to the Indian Tribes located in Oklahoma whose 
agencies being located at Muskogee, Miami, Pawhuska, Pawnee, 
Shawnee, Anadarko, Concho and at other places in said state, and 
said act contemplating the placing of same with said Historical 
Society as custodian, within the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Interior, under rules and regulations to be prescribed by him, 
such records pertaining to the various Indian Tribes located in 
said state; and 

WHEREAS, R. L. Williams, Thomas H. Doyle and Grant 
Foreman have heretofore been appointed by the Board of Direce- 
tors of said Society as a committee to look after said matter, and 
through the initiative of said committee said bill was prepared and 
introduced in Congress by Congressman W. W. Hastings, and 
became a law, now, therefore, 

Be it resolved that said committee be continued and directed 
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and authorized to take the matter up with the Secretary of the 
Interior, with a view of procuring the approval and promulga- 
tion of such rules under said act as authorized and as may be 
determined proper by the Secretary of the Interior, and said 
committee is further authorized to act for and on behalf of said 
Society in all matters necessary to the procurement and placing 
of such records with the Oklahoma Historical Society as custodian, 
and to execute all agreements in the name of said Society and to 
bind the Society in all matters pertaining to the procuring of such 
records and placing same with the Oklahoma Historical Society 
as custodian, pursuant to the terms of said act. 

Be it further resolved, that the President and Secretary of 
Oklahoma Historical Society are directed to officially sign and at- 
test such agreement as may be entered into with the Secretary of 
the Interior by said committee and to affix the seal thereto. 

Upon motion of Col. J. H. Stolper the motion was seconded 
and adopted. 

The following resolution was read by Dr. B. D. Weeks, which 
had been prepared by Dr. Grant Foreman: 

WHEREAS, the long and interesting history of the country 
that is now the State of Oklahoma has been marked by many 
army posts, cemeteries, homes and spots of great historical sig- 
nificance, 

AND WHEREAS, the makers of the laws under which the 
lands were allotted and set apart for settlement having no interest 
in the historical value of these features made no provision for 
their preservation so that they have been subjected to a ruthless 
course of destruction at the hands of the elements and of the 
vandal, and at the present rate of destruction it will not be many 
years until every vestige of these structures will have disappeared, 

AND WHEREAS, one of the functions of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society is to aid in the location and preservation of 
these historic sites and monuments and to arouse interest among 
our people in this field of endeavor, 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Oklahoma 
Historical Society notes with deep appreciation the cooperation 
in this movement by organizations such as the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the Daughters of the Confederacy, the Old 
Fort Club of Fort Gibson, and other organizations that have al- 
ready taken steps to preserve and to mark historic features of the 
state; and particularly they note the marking of places and per- 
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sons of great antiquity associated with the history of Oklahoma, 
such as the establishment of the monument at the Three Forks 
and the monument to Montfort Stokes, both by the Indian Terri- 
tory Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution; the restor- 
ation of the monument over the grave of Rey. Epaphras Chapman 
at Union Mission by the teachers and students of the Northeastern 
State Teachers College at Tahlequah; the monument to Milly 
Francis at Bacone College, and the monument to Milly Francis 
in Spaulding Park of Muskogee by the Children’s Hour Club of 
the Muskogee Library, and the construction of the curb around 
the old garrison well by the Old Fort Club at Fort Gibson, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the state historical so- 
ciety notes with deep regret that such historic posts as Fort Tow- 
son, Fort Washita, Fort Arbuckle, Fort Coffee, Fort Wayne and 
Fort Gibson have all but entirsly disappeared under the ruthless 
hands of the white man through the failure to reserve them from 
allotment and sale. And in ease of some of these army posts 
there is scarcely a vestige to show where the life and activities 
once so important in our history have long since ceased, and, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that this historical society 
notes as particularly urgent the need for prompt, effective action 
to preserve from destruction by the elements and by vandals the 
home of the immortal Cherokee Cadmus, Sequoyah, and the ven- 
erable structures forming part of the old Fort Gibson, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Oklahoma Histor- 
ical Society looks forward to the time when the State of Oklahoma 
may acquire the title to as much as possible of the site of the old 
Fort Gibson and the structure of the old fort yet remaining there 
and make of it a state park, and that it will also acquire the title 
to the lands containing the home of Sequoyah and make of this 
a state park and historic shrine, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that this be declared to be 
the policy of the Oklahoma Historical Society in annual conven- 
tion assembled and that the Board of Directors be instructed to 
take the necessary steps to carry this policy into effect and to re- 
port at the next annual meeting of the members of the Society 
the plans and steps taken and recommendations for the future, 
and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that it is the conviction of this 
society that few states of the union have a more interesting history 
than ours and few have done less than has been done in this state 
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to preserve and mark for future generations our historic shrines, 
structures and sites, and we appeal to all possessed of pride of 
citizenship and character and a measure of appreciation and grati- 
tude to the pioneers of this commonwealth to take greater interest 
in our history and to manifest it by efforts to commemorate and 
preserve in tangible form the memories of persons, places and 
events identified with our interesting and honorable history. 

Upon motion of Col. A. N. Leecraft, which was seconded, the 
resolution was adopted. 

By consent the reading of the minutes of the last annual 
meeting of the Historical Society was dispensed with. 

Judge R. L. Williams read the following list of applicants 
for annual membership in the Historical Society, at this meeting, 
and asked that the Secretary be instructed to send each one a copy 
of the March Chronicles: 

Mrs. Frank W. Boyd, Muskogee; Judge O. H. P. Brewer, 
Muskogee; Mrs. Eck E. Brook, Muskogee; J. C. Buchanan, Musko- 
gee; Mrs. J. Garfield Buell, Muskogee; Mrs. Helen Butler, Ok- 
mulgee; Rev. M. L. Butler, Okmulgee; Rev. R. O. Callahan, Mus- 
kogee; J. Stanley Clark, Tishomingo; T. R. Corr, Muskogee; Mrs. 
Forrest L. Dack, Muskogee; Mrs. R. H. Ellison, Okmulgee; Mrs. 
Fred Fleming, Muskogee; Mrs. W. L. Hammond, Muskogee; Mrs. 
Lulu P. Holeomb, Muskogee; Mrs. M. E. Hunt, Muskogee; Mrs. C. 
L. Jackson, Muskogee; Mrs. Ada A. Jones, Pryor, Mrs. F. 8. King, 
Muskogee; Mrs. D. H. Linebaugh, Muskogee; Mrs. Jay Little, 
Muskogee; Mrs. S. B. Locke, Muskogee; Mrs. J. R. McIntosh, 
Chelsea; J. R. McIntosh, Chelsea; A. G. McMillan, Muskogee ; 
H. 8. Milam, Chelsea; John T. Mounts, Muskogee; Clark Nichols, 
Jr., Washington, D. C.; B. E. Nussbaum, Muskogee; Stella R. 
Pearson, Muskogee; Daisy Shannon, Wagoner; Mrs. H. Van 
Smith, Muskogee; Anne Stewart, Muskogee; Francis Stewart, 
Muskogee; Lemuel C. Summers, Fort Gibson; Orlando Swain, Ok- 
mulgee; Mrs. B. D. Weeks, Bacone; Dr. B. D. Weeks, Bacone; 
Bell West, Wagoner; Mrs. John L. Wisener, Muskogee. 

Upon motion of Col J. H. Stolper they were received into 
membership. 

The Secretary presented the following list of applicants for 
annual membership in the Historical Society: 

Mrs. Cliff Allen, Kiefer; Tom Baugh, Oklahoma City; James 
E. Berry, Stillwater; C. H. Brand, Moore; H. C. Brunt, Chandler ; 
J. F. Cain, Dayton, Ohio; J. T. Crow, Sapulpa; Dr. Walter T. 
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Dardis, Oklahoma City; Hugh C. Doyle, Higgins, Texas; Perry 
Ellis, Riverside, California; William Griess, Sapulpa; A. K. Hall, 
Muskogee; E. L. Harris, Tulsa; Clarence D. Hull, Carnegie; Mrs. 
Frank E. Kimble, Salida, Colorado; B. C. King, Ada; F. M. 
March, Litchfield, Minnesota; W. M. Morgan, Oklahoma City ; 
Walter W. Morton, Okmulgee ; Lewis G. Oden, Alva; F. M. Pitcher, 
Carnegie; Mrs. Rita Rakestraw Pritckett, Dallas, Texas; Dr. E. 
P. R. Ryan, New York City, N. Y.; Ed M. Semans, Oklahoma 
City; F. Scruggs, Muskogee; R. W. Simpson, Ada; F. B. H. 
Spellman, Alva; Scott P. Squyres, Oklahoma City; R. 8S. Tru- 
lock, Oklahoma City; Mrs. H. D. Wall, Stillwater; Frank Gaston 
Walling, Tulsa; Mrs. F. E. Watkins, Waurika; Sam W. Wilhite, 
Anadarko; Mrs. John T. Witcher, Tulsa. 

Upon motion they were received into membership. 

Judge R. L. Williams read communications from the follow- 
ing organizations inviting the Society to hold its annual meeting 
in 1935 at Okmulgee: Commissioners of the City of Okmulgee, 
The Creek Indian Memorial Association, the Okmulgee Chamber 
of Commerce, the Okmulgee Rotary Club, The Lions Club of Ok- 
mulgee, the Okmulgee Young Women’s Christian Association, the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club of Okmulgee; and the 
Superintendent of the Okmulgee city schools, and moved that the 
invitation be accepted and that this meeting vote to hold its reg- 
ular annual meeting in 1935 at Okmulgee, the date to be fixed 
by the board of directors. The motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge R. L. Williams read the following amendment to the 
Constitution, proposed by Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn: 

It is hereby proposed that Section (one) 1, of Article (seven) 
VII, of the Constitution of the Oklahoma Historical Society be 
amended to read as follows: 


Section 1. This Constitution may be amended by a majority 
vote of the duly qualified members of the Society, at any regular 
annual election thereof or at any special election which may have 
been duly authorized and directed by vote of the annual meeting 
of the Society, the voting on such proposed amendment or amend- 
ments to be by a separate ballot but otherwise as prescribed in the 
election of directors, in Section 2, of Article III, of this Consti- 
tution, provided (1), that no proposition to submit any amendment 
or amendments to the same shall be submitted unless offered and 
supported by petition of not less than five per cent of the duly 
qualified members of the Society and, provided further, that due 
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notice of the proposed adoption of such amendments be given 
in the form of a copy thereof, at least three months in advance of 
the date of such election. 

Col. J. H. Stolper moved that the amendment as read be 
adopted. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge R. L. Williams presented to the Society a picture of 
the building located at Muskogee in which the first United States 
Court for the Indian Territory, then including Oklahoma Terri- 
tory, was organized and first convened, which was accepted upon 
motion of Col. J. H. Stolper. 

Judge R. L. Williams moved that Mrs. H. CG. Rogers and J. 
HK. Hayes be accepted as annual members of the Society. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 

Judge R. L. Williams presented two historical papers, the 
gift of Mrs. John R. Frazier, as follows: 

August. 15, 1870. Pitchlynn, P. P., Washington, D. C. 
To the People of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations. 
With reference to the July 1870 election when the Choctaw people 
condemned by an overwhelming majority the mischievous project 
to. sectionize and divide their land in severalty urged upon them 
by a small number of their own people, some of whom were fearful 
of the country being overrun by squatters and others misled by 
unserupulous white men; that the instigators of this project will 
not remain inactive and urging them never to yield up any of 
their legal rights to their lands and not to change their present 
mode of holding them until they can do so with perfect safety, 
and upon no consideration to grant lands for sale and general 
settlement to any railroad or other corporation; imploring the 
Chickasaws and Choctaws to remain united and act together for 
the common good, ete. (Printed pamphlet, 15 pp.) 

July 3, 1889. Itemized statement by C. Leflore and E. Me- 
Curtain of 20% of Net Proceeds Claim due Choctaw Delegation 
of 1853, including report of services of Delegates in Washington, 
commencing in 1854, and compensation of Delegates who com- 
menced in 1856; Agreement of N. Cochnauer and Geo. W. Har- 
kins, Chiefs, of Nov. 21, 1855, that the delegation composed of 
P. P. Pitchlynn, Israel Fulsom, Samuel Garland and Dickson W. 
Lewis, shall receive 20 per cent upon all claims arising to the 
Nation or individuals under Treaty of June 22, 1855, for their 
services in negotiating said treaty and other services to be rendered 
thereafter at Washington; Letter dated October 25, 1888, from 
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Hy. McBride, Lehigh, C. N., to Campbell Leflore, I*t. Smith, Ark., 
stating he paid Smallwood his part, ete.; Report of Leflore and 
McCurtain to Choctaw Council of receipts and disbursements of 
Net Proceeds Claim; Will of Col. P. P. Pitchlynn, Choctaw Dele- 
gate, dated Jan. 1, 1881, to facilitate settlement of his personal 
affairs, and the proper distribution of whatever may be realized 
by or for him as fees as Delegate of Choctaw Nation out of Net 
Proceeds Claim, and out of debts due him from Choctaw Nation, 
and of unsettled claims against it, described, ete. (Printed pamph- 
let, 8 pp.) 

Col. A. N. Leecraft moved that these documents be accepted 
and that the Secretary be instructed to thank Mrs. Frazier for 
these papers. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge R. L. Williams moved that Mrs. P. B. Bostic and Mrs. 
Homer Baughman be elected annual members of the Society, which 
motion upon being seconded was carried. 

Judge R. L. Williams presented the following resolution and 
moved its adoption: 

Resolved that we extend our thanks to the city of Muskogee, 
and its Chamber of Commerce and their officials and the citizens 
of Muskogee, Fort Gibson and Sallisaw for their fine entertain- 
ment of this meeting of the Historical Society. The motion was 
seconded and carried. 


The Chair introduced Dr. Anna Lewis, head of the history 
department of the Oklahoma Colloge for Women, at Chickasha. 

Chief John Templeton, former fire chief of Muskogee, pre- 
sented to the presiding officer a gavel made from cedar from the 
Cherokee country. 

Judge R. L. Williams moved that the quarterly meeting of the 
Board of Directors for April be suspended, and that the next 
regular meeting of the board be held in July, which motion was 
seconded and carried, and the next regular quarterly meeting 
will be held in July, 1934. 

Col. J. H. Stolper moved that all who paid dues will be con- 
sidered elected annual members of the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety at this meeting, their names be so recorded and enrolled. 
Motion was seconded and earried. 

The Chair read a letter from Mr. J. S. Clark, superintendent 
of the Boynton schools, and presented two of his pupils, Eddie 
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Swyden and Josephine Khourie, who won first and second prizes 
in the Oklahoma History Contest, held recently at Tahlequah. 
The annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society on 
motion stood adjourned. 
EMMA ESTILL-HARBOUR, 
Vice President, Presiding. 
Dan W. Peery, Secretary. 
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W. A. LEDBETTER 


(1863-1934) 
H. L. STUART 


On January 25th, 1934, Walter A. Ledbetter, one of the most zealous 
and active members of the Oklahoma Historical Society passed to his 
final reward. His death occurred at his home in Oklahoma City where 
he had lived for more than 20 years. 

Mr. Ledbetter was deeply interested in Oklahoma history and was 
a life member of the Society. He served aS a member of the Board of 
Directors and also as Vice-President for several years. He was also a 
member of the Special Committee appointed by the Board of Directors 
to design, supervise and construct the beautiful building which is now 
the home of the Society. The work of the Society was very near and 
close to him. He was zealous and enthusiastic and very seldom missed 
a meeting of the Board of Directors. His death occurred at about 11:15 
P. M. and it was fitting that he should pass away near the close of the 
day on which the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the So- 
ciety occurred. 

Mr. Ledbetter was born on March 9th, 1863, on his father’s home 
farm in Fayette County, Texas. He was the son of T. A. and Alemida 
(Robison) Ledbetter who were both of pioneer families of the Lone 
Star State. 

His maternal grandfather, Joel Robison, was active in his day and 
was a member of the celebrated Constitutional Convention of Texas of 
1876. No Constitution of Texas has been enacted since that of 1876, 
although of course there have been a number of amendments passed 
thereto. Although there have been and still are those who assail the 
1876 Constitution, yet it has been and still is regarded as a great docu- 
ment by the large majority of the people of Texas. In the Constitution- 
al Convention of 1876, Mr. Robison, though not a lawyer, took a most 
prominent part and his labors were the subject of great commendation. 
Mr. Ledbetter often referred feelingly to Mr. Robison. 

Some few years ago there was some talk of another Constitutional 
Convention being called. This caused the Press to publish articles con- 
cerning the personnel of the members of the 1876 Convention and Mr. 
Robison’s labors in that Convention were the subject of most favorable 
comment, 

The subject of this article was the oldest of ten children. He re- 
ceived his early education in the schools in his native county and com- 
pleted his education at the State Normal School in Hunstville, Walker 
County, Texas. Numbers of the most prominent and successful men of 
Texas have received their education at this Huntsville School, and the 
careful training and instruction there received by Mr. Ledbetter was 
the groundwork of his successful career as a lawyer both in Texas and 
in Oklahoma. After graduating at the Huntsville Normal, Mr. Ledbetter 
fie: ees and served one term as Post Master of the Texas State 

enate. 

He then moved to Gainesville, Texas, and read law in the office of 
Davis and Garnett and on March 9th, 1884, received his license to prac- 
tice law and began his career of half a century at the Bar. The Gaines- 
ville Bar, in the late Highties, was composed of strong and vigorous 
lawyers and among them Joseph W. Bailey who had such a brilliant 
career a8 a Congressman and as United States Senator. Mr. Bailey 
and Mr. Ledbetter were warm personal friends and their friendship 
lasted until the death of Senator Bailey several years ago. 

In the summer of 1888, Mr. Ledbetter and the writer were among 
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the delegates from Cooke County to the Democratic State Convention 
for Texas held at Dallas, At that time there was considerable hard feel- 
ing between the prohibition and the anti-prohibition wings of the Dem- 
ocratic party. In July, 1887, the statewide prohibition election result- 
ed ina heavy majority for the antis. There were a number of vigorous 
antis who contended that a “heart of oak” plank demanding of Demo- 
crats opposition to prohibition, should be placed in the platform. Mr. 
Ledbetter and the writer were among those who maintained that the 
test of a man’s democracy should not be his devotion or opposition to 
prohibition, 

The conciliators won and in his speech of acceptance of the nomi- 
nation for his second term Governor Lawrence Sullivan Ross, who was 
a gallant Confederate soldier, stated that all past differences between 
Democrats should be forgotten. 

Mr. Ledbetter continued actively in the practice of law at Gaines- 
ville until the spring of 1889. In the early part of that year Congress 
created the court for the Indian Territory at Muskogee, and in April, 
1889, the first session of the court was held by Judge James M. Shackel- 
ford, who had been a distinguished General in the Union Army, and 
was prominent in the politics in Indiana. Mr. Ledbetter was present at 
the opening session of the court. 

Muskogee was the only court town in the old Indian Territory 
from April, 1889, until the passage of the Organic Act approved May 
2nd, 1890. By the provisions of the Organic Act, the court that had been 
created for the Indian Territory in the early part of 1889 was also to 
hold terms at McAlester and at Ardmore. 

Mr. Ledbetter made numerous trips to Washington and exerted his 
energies, at the request of the prominent citizens of Ardmore, for the 
naming of Ardmore as a court town. 

Mr. Ledbetter resided at Gainesville, Texas, until the spring of 
1890, when he removed with his family to Ardmore, but during the year 
1889 and the early part of 1890 prior to his removal to Ardmore, the 
greater part of his time was spent and the major portion of his practice 
was in the Indian Territory. After his removal to Ardmore and as long 
as he resided there, Mr. Ledbetter was actively interested in the civic 
and business upbuilding of that city. He was also vigorous and industri- 
ous in the practice of the law. 

In the early part of his residence in Ardmore, there was an import- 
ant suit between W. R. Watkins and Richard McLish over the possessory 
rights to the Townsite of Ardmore. Mr. Ledbetter was one of the at- 
torneys representing Watkins. There was a vigorous legal battle in the 
United States Court. The jury returned a verdict in favor of Watkins, 
but Judge Shackelford granted a new trial. Messrs. McLish and Wat- 
kings and their attorneys effected a compromise settlement and ended 
the controversy. 

During his residence at Ardmore and prior to Statehood, Mr. Led- 
better often went to Washington in behalf of the people of the Indian 
Territory. He practiced law in all parts of the Indian Territory and at 
times in Oklahoma Territory. 

One of the long drawn legal controversies in which he was engaged 
involved the oil mill at Tishomingo in which controversy he and the 
writer were on opposite sides. The oil mill was afterwards moved to 
Wapanucka. 

In the election held on November 6th, 1906, for delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention, Mr. Ledbetter was elected by a large majority 
a delegate from Ardmore to said Convention. The Judiciary Committee of 
the Convention was composed of Mr. Ledbetter as Chairman, and W. 
C. Hughes, W. H. Kornegay, John T. King, Davis S. Rose, C. H. Pittman, 
Robert L. Williams, Henry S. Johnston, Flowers Nelson, J. Howard 
Langley, C. L. Moore, Henry E. Asp and W. C. Leidtke. As Chairman of 
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this important Committee, Mr. Ledbetter studied and discussed every 
important question of Constitutional law passed upon by the Convention. 

The Enabling Act provided that the Convention, as soon as its organ- 
ization was finished, should adopt the Constitution of the United States 
for and on behalf of the people of the State of Oklahoma. There was 
a debate on a resolution offered in order to comply with this require- 
ment, and during the debate there was a statement made, “The Consti- 
tution of the United States is the highest and paramount law of the 
State of Oklahoma.” Mr. Ledbetter argued that this clause should be 
stricken out because while the Constitution of the United States was 
the supreme law of the land in all matters pertaining to federal power 
and jurisdiction, yet as to state matters and matters affecting state 
sovereignty, the Constitution and laws of the state are supreme. He 
further argued that the spheres of the state and federal governments 
are separate and distinct and each within its sphere is supreme. 

Mr. Ledbetter introduced the measure before the Convention, which 
was adopted with some amendments as to the judicial system of the 
state, now constituting Article Seven of the Constitution of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Ledbetter also introduced the resolution that empowered the 
Corporation Commission to exempt any railroad from the provisions for 
passenger fares of two cents per mile upon satisfactory proof being 
made to the Commission that such railroad could not earn just compen- 
sation for services rendered the public, if not permitted to charge more 
than two cents per mile. 

Mr. Ledbetter also defended injunction suits instituted to prevent 
the submission of the Constitution to the voters of the state. He gave 
the defense of these suits deep study and careful and persistent atten- 
tion. The injunctions were dissolved and the election was held. His 
services in this matter were most valuable. If the object of these suits 
had been accomplished, Statehood, under the provisions of the Enabling 
Act, would not have been obtained. 

Mr. Ledbetter, with two other members of the Convention, S. W. 
Hayes and C. L. Moore, was sent to Washington to take up with Pres- 
ident Roosevelt objections and criticisms filed with him in opposition 
to his issuing the necessary proclamation declaring Oklahoma admitted 
into the Union. After a full conference with the President and with 
the Attorney General, objections to the Constitution were met, a num- 
ber of amendments were made by the Convention after it had been re- 
assembled, and President Theodore Roosevelt issued his proclamation 
admitting the state on November 16th, 1907. 

It was provided in the Enabling Act that the State Capital should 
not be removed from Guthrie before 1913. Mr. Ledbetter vigorously 
contended that Congress could not make this provision binding on the 
new State, and that immediately on admission into the Union, Oklahoma 
became the equal in constitutional right and power with all the other 
states in the Union. Therefore, Oklahoma had the right to locate its 
Capital wherever it pleased, and the Congressional Act prohibiting the 
removal of the Capital from Guthrie before 1913 was unconstitutional. 

There was a large amount of litigation caused by the passage of the 
law removing the Capital to Oklahoma City and caused by the efforts of 
Guthrie to have the Capital returned there after its removal. In this 
litigation, Mr. Ledbetter fought for Oklahoma City and the State of 
Oklahoma. The courts sustained the sovereign right of the state to 
locate its Capital independent of the Act of Congress. 

On January 16th, 1934, Mr. Ledbetter appeared in an important and 
hotly contested case before the Supreme Court of the State of Okla- 
homa. He argued vigorously and at length the legal propositions in- 
volved. The mental and physical strain were too much for his strength, 
especially as he was suffering with a severe cold at the time. He went 
to his home from the Capitol and took to his bed. He was not able to 
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rally. He died in the harness and as the result of an overstrain caused 
by his enthusiasm in upholding the interests of his clients. He nearly 
completed the half century of his practice. 

In 1909, Mr. Ledbetter moved his residence from Ardmore to Okla- 
homa City. He continued his residence at Oklahoma City until the time 
of his death. 

In August, 1887, Mr. Ledbetter married Miss Letitia Paranteau at 
Mount Pulaski, Illinois. The married life of Mr. and Mrs. Ledbetter 
was ideally happy. His widow and six children, Mrs. Wynn Pulley of 
Oklahoma City, Louis A. Ledbetter of Wewoka, Eugene P. Ledbetter of 
Oklahoma City, Robert H. Ledbetter of Oklahoma City, Mrs. Ben. F. 
Thompson of Oklahoma City and Mrs. Grace Cutler of Oklahoma City 
ae him. His sons are all lawyers following in the footsteps of their 
ather. 

In November, 1909, Mr. Ledbetter formed a partnership with R. R. 
Bell and the writer and later his son, Eugene P. Ledbetter, was admit- 
ted into the firm, the firm being Ledbetter, Stuart, Bell & Ledbetter at 
the time of his death. 

Funeral services were held at Oklahoma City in the morning on 
Saturday, January 27th, 1934, and services were held at Ardmore in the 
afternoon of that day, the interment in accordance with the request of 
Mr. Ledbetter being made at Ardmore, his home for so many years. 
Charles Evans, a close personal friend for years delivered beautiful 
eulogies at both services. 

Mr. Ledbetter was a Pythian Knight, an Elk, and for years was a 
member of the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce. While not a 
Church member, he assisted in the support of Churches and was a close 
friend of a number of Ministers. 

He was a devoted husband, father and grandfather, and was never 
happier than when his children and grandchildren gathered under his 
roof and around him. He was genial in disposition and scattered sun- 
shine as he went through life. 

He was one of the examiners for admission to Bar at various times 
in the old Indian Territory and was also a member of the Bar Com- 
mission of Oklahoma after Statehood. In his office in Oklahoma City 
he was often visited by lawyers from various parts of the state who 
came to remind him that he was one of those who admitted them to the 
practice of the profession in Oklahoma. His acquaintanceship with law- 
yers in Oklahoma was large and there were few who did not know him. 
He had few, if any, enemies and many friends. 

In the loss of W. A. Ledbetter, Oklahoma was deprived of one of her 
most active and useful citizens. His usefulness was displayed not only 
in one but in a number of the departments of civic activity. 
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TIMOTHY JOHN LEAHY 


(1868-1934) 


Born May 6, 1868, at Osage Mission, (Now St. Paul) Kansas; died 
at Pawhuska, Oklahoma, March 3, 1934, buried in the Pawhuska Mauso- 
leum at Pawhuska, Oklahoma. He was a son of Edward Leahy, a mer- 
chant, born in Tipperary, Ireland, in 1837, and his wife Margaret (Lee) 
Leahy, born in Limerick, Ireland, in 1840. Timothy John Leahy as a boy 
attended the common schools in Kansas,entering the Kansas State Normal 
College, at Fort Scott, where he graduated, June 1, 1889, with degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. For awhile he engaged in teaching school. In 1892 
being admitted to the bar, he engaged in the practice of the law in 
Neosho County, Kansas, later locating at Pawhuska, Oklahoma, where 
he maintained his home during the rest of his life continuing the prac- 
tice of the law at Pawhuska and Tulsa, Oklahoma. From 1900 to 1927 
he was engaged in livestock and farming as well as in the general 
practice of the law. In early life he aligned himself with the Demo- 
cratic Party of which he remained a supporter and active and honored 
member until his death. 

In 1906 he was elected as a delegate from District 56, comprising 
Osage County, to the Oklahoma Constitutional Convention , serving 
on the following committees: Federal Relations, Privileges and 
Elections, Railroads and Public Service Corporations, Ordinances, 
Coal, Oil and Gas, Liquor Traffic, and Steering Committee. In 1926 at 
the instance of the Osage Tribe he was appointed special assistant 
United States Attorney General to assist in the prosecution of the Osage 
Indian murder cases. His employment was by the Osage tribe of In- 
dians under an act of Congress authorizing the same. He led the pros- 
ecution with great ability and success. He served as special counsel of 
the Osage Tribe of Indians in certain cases pertaining to income tax, 
in which he was successful in recovering for them four million dollars 
on the ground that restricted Indians were not subject to federal in- 
come tax. He was one of the leading lawyers of the State, a member 
of the Bar Association of Osage County, State Bar of Oklahoma, and 
American Bar Association; a member of the Knights of Pythias, hav- 
ing served as Grand Chancellor for Oklahoma in 1899, and Supreme 
Representative from Oklahoma in 1901. He was a member of the local 
Blue Lodge of Masons at Pawhuska and Scottish Rite Consistory at 
Guthrie. 

On September 26, 1895, he was married to Miss Bertha L. Rogers, 
of Pawhuska, Oklahoma, to which marriage came the following 
children: Thomas Rogers, deceased, Mrs. H. H. Mundy, Mrs. Mabel A. 
Lackey and Edward Arthur Leahy, all of Pawhuska, Oklahoma. 
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JUDGE RALPH EMERSON CAMPBELL 


1867—1921 
By JOHN BARTLETT MESERVE 


Time affords the perspective which allocates to each individual his 
or her proper relation to the community. The lapse of years serves to 
impart a dignity to the hopes and dreams of the past and one becomes 
increasingly conscious of the early eventful years of Oklahoma history 
and of the sterling characters who displayed a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the problems with which the new State was confronted. An abid- 
ing interest will ever center about the first United States District Judge 
for the Eastern District of Oklahoma for whose memory laymen and 
bar will ever sustain an affectionate regard. 

Judge Ralph Emerson Campbell was born in Butler County, Penn- 
sylvania at the farm home of his parents, Washington and Ann Eliza 
(Graham) Campbell, en May 9, 1867. In 1869, his parents removed from 
Pennsylvania to Atchison County, Kansas where the father resumed 
the agricultural pursuits which he had followed in the East. Judge 
Campbell was educated in the public schools of Kansas and later con- 
tinued his education at Campbell University at Holton, Kansas. He 
next entered the Northern University of Indiana at Valparaiso from 
which he graduated with the class of 1892. He entered the University 
of Kansas at Lawrence as a law student and won his LL. B. degree in 
1894 and was admitted to the bar in the same year. The young lawyer 
began the practice of law in 1894 at McAlester in the Indian Territory 
continuing there for about a year after which he established himself at 
Little Rock, Arkansas where he was connected with railway interests 
for two years. His next removal was to Oklahoma City where he prac- 
ticed law for four years after which he reestablished himself at McAles- 
ter, The rapidly developing powers of Judge Campbell won for him 
success and great prominence. 

With the advent of Statehood, two Federal Judicial Districts were 
created by Congress for the new State. It was highly appropriate that 
the Hastern District should comprise what had hitherto been the old 
Indian Territory, while the Western District should embrace the Okla- 
homa Territory. There was a variance of civic conditions in the two 
territories which very properly influenced Congress in creating the 
boundary lines of the two districts. An interim of territorial regime 
with its qualities of self government although somewhat abridged, had 
operated to create a more Settled status in the Oklahoma Territory por- 
tion of the new State. The limited experience in governmental affairs 
enjoyed by the citizenship on the “West side” was calculated to fit them 
more capably for the transition to full Statehood. The old Indian Terri- 
tory portion of the new State had been most unique in its political regi- 
men. No form of local government had obtained to more fully qualify 
its people for the responsibilities of Statehood. It was the abode of the 
Five Tribes, among the members of which the lands had been partition- 
ed under laws of Congress, many of the provisions of which were vague, 
uncertain and controversial. Every foot of land on the “Hast side” con- 
tained a potential lawsuit. With no previous political experience, the 
older citizenship of the Indian Territory became invested with the full 
benefits and consequent responsibilities of Statehood. Five hundred 
thousand embryo denizens, hitherto in “cold storage’? passed at once 
from this political refrigeration on and into the torrid, hectic political 
life of the new State, bringing a web of legal entanglements into the 
judicial life of the new commonwealth, the corollary of which has never 
been approached in American life. 
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There was general exaltation throughout the territories at eleven 
o'clock on November 16, 1907 when the President signed the bill which 
enabled full Statehood for Oklahoma. It is of more than passing mo- 
ment that upon the same day and hour, quiet, unassuming Ralph E. 
Campbell bearing a commission signed by President Theodore Roosevelt, 
the “Rough Rider” President, ascended the Federal Bench of the East- 
ern District with headquarters at Muskogee. This honored position he 
was destined to occupy for eleven years and was terminated only by 
his resignation. 

The initial years of service of the judiciary of the new State were 
fraught with much difficulty, presenting questions which required ex- 
haustive study and careful analysis and manifold were the intricate con- 
troversies which gathered about the new Federal Judge for the Hastern 
District. These controversies arising out of the rights of the Indian 
allottee and the alienation of his lands, challenged the powers of Con- 
gress and thus presented a “Federal question” which necessarily threw 
such litigation into the Federal Court. The regular force of the United 
States Attorney’s office in its efforts to uphold the government’s policy 
toward the Indian, was augmented by the attorneys for the several 
tribes and by a highly organized corps of attorneys dispatched from 
Washington who initiated the celebrated “Thirty Thousand Land Suits”. 
These matters challenged the careful attention of the new Judge and in 
divers instances presented questions which were then really questions 
of first impression but which are now academic. No jurist probably 
ever faced such a maelstrom of litigatien as did Judge Campbell during 
those inceptive years. Added to the manifold Indian questions came 
exhaustive litigation occasioned by the rapid extension of oil production 
by the large non-resident corporations and these matters found final 
lodgment in his Court. This posture of affairs serves to emphasize the 
historic background in which he moved. 

Judge Ralph EB. Campbell endowed the bench of this State with a 
career of the highest probity, ability and impartiality. For eleven years, 
he performed the heavy burdens of office, with the utmost fidelity and 
in such a manner as to win the highest approbation. This is the high- 
est tribute to his capacity as a lawyer, his unfaltering courage, his ever 
present human sympathy, his devotion to justice. In August 1918, he 
terminated his record of able service as a jurist by his resignation and 
immediately removed to Tulsa and accepted a position as general coun- 
sel for The Cosden Company, one of the largest oil refining companies 
in the country. This responsible position he held at the time of his 
tragic death. 

Judge Campbell was a most consistent member of the Methodist 

Church, and to this church he yielded a full measure of duty. He was a 
devout Christian; there was a pause at the board as he bowed his head 
and at evening the day’s labor was closed by an inspiration from the 
Holy Writ. The Judge was keenly interested in all civic problems of 
his community and State. Pressing as were his professional engage- 
ments and judicial duties through the quarter of a century of his active 
life in the State he ever found time in some manner to give both time 
and service to the public weal. In June 1909, he was united in marriage 
with Miss Cara Duth of Peoria, Illinois, who survives her distinguished 
husband and lives at Stronghurst, Illinois. The beauty of his home life 
was pronounced and although he prized his personal friendships, his 
interests centered at his own fireside. 
_ _ It is no modest contribution that Judge Campbell made to the early 
judicial history of the State of Oklahoma. His name is written indel- 
ibly upon its pages and the hurrying hoofs of time will serve to augment 
the permanence in our State history, the capable, untarnished service 
of the initial Judge of the Hastern District. 
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On Sabbath morning of January 9, 1921, Judge Campbell found it 
necessary to make a brief call at his office to dispatch some telegrams 
but telephoned his wife that he would meet her at the church.’ Failing 
to keep the tryst at the church and later not appearing at the dinner 
hour at his home, Mrs. Campbell called a friend who went to the office 
and made the discovery that through the accidental discharge of a re- 
volver which the Judge had purchased but the day before, his death had 
resulted. A general gloom settled over the State as thousands gather- 
ed to pay their final homage. Loving hands consigned his tired body 
to its rest in the Rose Hill Cemetery at Tulsa. 

He passed on to explore the shadows. 
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JAMES HUGHART NIXON COBB 
(1858-1928) 


Born December 14, 1858, in Highland County, Virginia, near Mc- 
Dowell; died at his home 211 South Water Street, Sapulpa, Oklahoma, 
July 31, 1928; and son of John Anderson Cobb and Elizabeth Ann (Pull- 
in) Cobb. Every line of the family from which he is descended were in 
Virginia before the Revolutionary War, his paternal ancestor Joseph 
Cobb settling in Isle of Wight County in 1613, coming on the ship Treas- 
urer. His maternal ancestor, Loftus Pullin, settling in Augusta County, 
Virginia, in 1743 and marrying Ann Jane Usher in 1750, was one of the 
first land owners in that part of Augusta County that was incorporated 
into Highland County, securing patent to land as early as August 17, 
1745. The name of his wife, Ann Jane Usher, uncovers a romance. One ~ 
Edward Usher eloped with a daughter of an English nobleman named 
Perry, coming to America. Their four children were girls, one dying 
in infancy. Their father died while they were yet small, the widow with 
her three children returning to England. A reconciliation with her fa- 
ther being denied she returned to the Augusta Colony at Fort Dickerson, 
Virginia. James Knox (father of the founder of Knoxville, Tennessee) 
became guardian of Ann Jane Usher. With a portion of her inheritance 
he purchased for her a negro girl, Daphne, the first slave in Highland 
County, Virginia. This slave was set free by the will of Mrs. Pullin 
(Ann Jane Usher) in 1805. Margaret Usher, one of her daughters, 
married William Stewart, another Highland County pioneer; her other 
daughter, Martha, married a son of Capt. Adam Dickerson. Later Lord 
Perry relented, providing for his daughter by will, but the search in- 
stituted failed to discover her and no knowledge of the provision in the 
will came to her descendants for many years, Judge J. H. N. Cobb, 
minister and lawyer, was active in politics and public affairs in Sa- 
pulpa and Creek County. 

On September 22, 1880, he enlisted at Cincinnati, Ohio, to serve for 
five years in the United States Army, being honorably discharged at 
Columbus Barracks, Ohio, September 21, 1885. Whilst engaged in such 
service he taught in the army post schools and later in the public schools 
in Salem, Virginia; also in West Virginia and in Aurora, Nebraska. 

On November 6, 1888, he was married to Miss Rebecca Ellen Hooke, 
of McDowell, Virginia, the ceremony being performed at Monterey, Vir- 
ginia. In 1889 he and his young wife moved to Nebraska to make their 
home, where for a time he engaged in teaching school. 

He joined the Methodist Episcopal Church at Aurora, Nebraska, and 
in the fall of 1889 was licensed as a minister in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Lincoln, Nebraska to preach the Gospel. He served as pastor 
at Thayer, Bennett, Haverlock, Friend, Peru and Humboldt, Nebraska, 
then coming to Tulsa in 1903, where he was pastor of the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church for one year. In 1904 he was assigned to Sapul- 
pa as pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1905 he was 
appointed Presiding Elder of said District. 

In 1906 as a Republican he was elected as a delegate from the 67tth 
District to the Oklahoma Constitutional Convention. Later he was placed 
in charge of the Anti-Saloon League in Oklahoma, and then appointed 
as Field Agent in the United States Indian Service for Creek and Tulsa 
Counties. He was secretary of the Chamber of Commerce at Sapulpa, 
and member of the Board of County Commissioners for Creek County 
for two terms, and engaged in the practice of the law. He was County 
Food Administrator and member of local exemption board during the 
World War, also justice of the peace and City Judge at Sapulpa. 

Surviving deceased are his widow, Mrs. Rebecca Cobb; a daughter, 
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Miss Marie Cobb; a foster son, Charles Cobb, of the home address; a 
son, James Merrill Cobb, of Holdenville; a daughter, Miss Virginia Cobb, 
of Tulsa; and two sisters, Mrs. Susan Lance, of Kingsport, Tennessee 
and Mrs. Mollie Chestnut, of Mountain Grove, Virginia. 

A near relative of his, John Anderson Cobb, was a confederate sol- 
dier (Co. G., 18th Va. Regiment. C. S. A. Cavalry.) Other relatives 
fought on side of the Colony of Virginia in the War of the Revolution. 


LAFAYETTE JONES AKERS 
(1860-1928) 


Born in Denton County, Texas, January 29, 1860; died at Lubbock, 
Texas, March 25, 1928, where he is buried; and son of George Akers 
and Mary Jane Elizabeth (Henning) Akers; his grandfather also named 
George Akers, at an early date came from Ireland to Virginia. The 
family migrated from Virginia to Kentucky and then to Gibson County, 
Tennessee, settling near Reelfoot Lake. 

The brothers and sisters of Lafayette Jones Akers were as follows: 
Elizabeth Caroline Akers, born in Tennessee, married William S. Hardin 
in Grayson County, Texas, both dead; Mary Tennessee Akers, born in 
Tennessee, married Harry P. Estes in Texas, both of whom died at Law- 
ton, Oklahoma; Lewis Haywood Akers born in Texas, married Elva Bibb 
Harris in Texas, both dead; William Jordan Akers, born in Tennessee, 
married Elida Dillard in Grayson County, Texas, the former dying at 
Lawton, Oklahoma, his wife surviving now lives in San Antonio, Texas; 
James Holmes Akers, born in Tennessee, married Leora Steed in Gray- 
son County, Texas, the latter dying in Ardmore, Oklahoma, he now re- 
sides in Lawton, Oklahoma, where he is engaged in business; George 
Benjamin Akers, born in Tennessee, married Alice Reed in Grayson 
County, Texas, dying at Woodford, Oklahoma, where his wife surviving 
resides; Albert Washington Akers, born in Grayson County, Texas, where 
he married Mollie Bailey, dying in Granite, Oklahoma, where he sur- 
viving resides; John Dempsey Akers, born in Grayson County, Texas, 
where he married Jackie Boaz dying in Plainview, Texas, she surviving 
resides in Woodford, Oklahoma; Henry Thomas Akers, born in Grayson 
County, Texas, where he married Lizzie Woods, dying in Plainview, 
Texas, where she surviving resides; and Joseph Randolph Akers, born 
in Grayson County, Texas, married Josie Wallace at Woodford, Indian 
Territory, now Oklahoma, dying there, she surviving resides at Woodford, 
Oklahoma. 

LAFAYETTE JONES AKERS ws educated in the common schools of 
Grayson County, Texas, in early life he engaging in farming and stock 
raising and in later years in the mercantile business at Woodford, 
Oklahoma, where he was postmaster and a school director; in 1906 as 
a democrat elected as a delegate from District No. 102 to the Oklahoma 
Constitutional Convention. 

He was a member of Glenn Lodge A. F. & A. M., and a charter mem- 
ber of the Baptist Church of Woodford, serving as clerk for twenty-one 
years. In 1915 he removed from Woodford, Oklahoma, to New Mexico, 
thence to Plainview, Texas, thence to Breckenridge, Texas, and then to 
Lubbock in 1922, where he died. After his marriage to Emma Kizirah 
Jolley, in Cook County, Texas, near Callisburg, September 20, 1883, he 
in April, 1888 moved to Pickens County (now Carter County, Oklahoma) 
Chickasaw Nation, Indian Territory. 

The surviving widow now resides at 1622 Tenth Street, Lubbock, 
Texas. The following children also survive: William Randolph Akers, 
who married Swanie Hill, resides in Tyler, Texas; Oscar Walter Lafay- 
ette Akers, who married Lela Malone, resides at Graham, Texas; Vir- 
sinia May Akers, who married Marvin Fann, now dead, she survives and 
lives in Lubbock, Texas; Alva Thomas Edison Akers, who married Cecile 
Oakman, resides in Lubbock, Texas; Henning McPherson Akers, who 
married Ora Wiley, resides in Cameron, Texas; Claude Estes Akers, who 
married Dollie Wiley, resides in Cameron, Texas; Fitzhugh Lee Akers, 
who married Mary Anne Evetts, resides in Albany, Texas; and Charles 
Wesley Akers, who married Arah Terry, resides in Delhi, Louisiana. All 
seven sons were registered in some branch of service during the World 
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- powder plant at Jackson, Tennessee; 
ip yards at San Francisco, California; 
istes Saw service over seas in France; 
in the home land, anxious, ready and 
untry when the armistice was signed. 


